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Another  fallen  star:  Wide  World  Pholo 

Dallas  police  officers  share  each  other's  grief  after  the  memorial  service  for  Officer  John  Chase,  who  was 
gunned  down  in  January  as  a crowd  of  onloookers  encouraged  his  assailant  to  shoot.  It  was  a tougher,  more 
violent  year  for  America’s  police,  and  Dallas  was  by  no  means  the  only  city  to  hear  “Taps”  played  for  a 
fallen  officer.  For  more  on  this  and  the  rest  of  the  year’s  events,  turn  to  Page  3. 


1988  in  review:  Troubie,  with  a capital  T 
that  rhymes  with  D,  that  stands  for  drugs 


ANALYSIS 

By  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

Saturated  in  drugs,  violence  and  politics.  1988 
proved  a tumultuous  year  for  American  law  en- 
forcement. Against  the  backdrop  of  a particularly 
vitriolic  election  campaign,  homicide  rates 
skyrocketed  in  many  regions  of  the  country.  While 
police  of^cials  struggled  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  innovations  of  recent  years,  such  as 
community*  or  problem-oriented  policing  and  the 
application  of  new  technologies,  for  the  most  part 
the  criminal  justice  system  found  its  attention 
riveted  on  thi^  things:  drugs,  drugs,  and  more 
drugs.  No  longer  a metaphorical  catchphrase,  the 
war  on  drugs  turned  into  an  armed  conflict  of  house- 
to-house  flghting.  All  that  was  missing  was  the 
military. 

Local  police-community  initiatives  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  individual  neighborhoods  often 
took  a back  seat  to  all-out  pressure  tactics  aimed  at 
disrupting  and  displacing  criminal  activity  through 
increased  arrests  and  heightened  police  visibility. 
Prisons  overflowed  as  an  outgrowth  of  rising  arrest 
rates,  and  police  found  themselves  dealing  more 
and  more  with  recycled  repeat  offenders  who  car- 
ried increasingly  powerful  firearms.  Under  com- 
munity and  political  pressure,  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  country  felt  the  need  to  till 
academies  in  an  effort  to  put  more  officers  on  the 
street.  But  with  1988  presenting  relatively  low 
unemployment  rates  — in  some  areas  as  low  as  two 


percent  — departments  that  were  able  to  step  up 
their, recruiting  faced  tough  competition  in  the  job 
market.  Not  only  had  the  employment  pool  shrunk, 
the  traditional  areas  from  which  the  police  profes- 
sion usually  draws  its  personnel  had  radically 
changed  as  well. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  average  police  recruit  had 
a 12th-grade  education  and  in  all  likelihood  had 
been  in  the  military.  In  today’s  job  market,  the  pool 
of  veterans  has  all  but  dried  up.  As  if  the  challenges 
of  a smaller  employment  pool  and  head-to-head 
competition  with  the  private  sector  weren't  hard- 
ship enough,  police  recruiters  were  confronted  with 
candidates  emerging  from  a public  school  system  in 
a state  of  decline.  To  compensate  for  this  problem. 
U.S.  corporations  spent  $26  billion  in  1988  to  teach 
employees  skills  they  should  have  learned  in  high 
school.  The  law  enforcement  response  has  ranged 
from  increased  academy  training  to  new  emphasis 
on  field  training  to  increased  time-in-service  before 
promotion. 

Another  phenomenon  facing  law  enforcement  in 
the  job  market  has  been  an  increase  in  educational 
levels  of  those  entering  the  field.  A survey  released 
by  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum  Last  Oc- 
tober showed  that  the  average  educational  level  of 
police  has  increased  some  two  years,  taking  it  well 
into  the  sophomore  year  of  college.  While  only  14 
percent  of  the  departments  surveyed  had  a formal 
college  prerequisite  for  recruits,  62  percent  had 
Continued  on  Page  2 


LEN  salutes 
its  1 988 

Man-of- the- Year, 
Dr.  David  Werrett 

Leading  the  way  to  a 
DNA  breakthrough  that 
promises  to  revoiutionize 
forensic  science 


By  Peter  Dodenhoff 

It  was  only  about  100  years  ago 
that  two  British  scientists,  work- 
ing independently  of  each  other, 
set  the  stage  for  a revolution  in 
law  enforcement  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  individuals  could  be 
identified  through  their  finger- 
prints and  the  development  of  a 
rudimentary  system  of  finger- 
print classification.  Few  would 
argue  that  policing  has  been  the 
same  since. 

As  fortune  would  have  it,  the 
British  are  at  it  once  again,  with  a 
discovery  that  reflects  the  great 
wealth  of  scientific  information 
that  has  evolved  in  this  century  — 
a discovery  that  may  open  doors 
to  unknowable  futures  in  forensic 
science  and  law  enforcement. 

1 1 was  in  1 98.6  that  Dr.  Alec  J ef- 
freys,  a geneticist  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Leicester,  announced  his 
development  of  a technique  for 
analyzing  the  genetic  sequence  of 
DNA  — the  “blueprint”  of  all  life 
— from  human  tissue  and  blood 
through  the  use  of  a radioactive 
probe.  Had  matters  stopped 
there,  the  realms  of  genetic 
engineering  and  biotechnology 
would  have  been  enriched,  and 
law  enforcement  would  be  none 
the  better  for  it. 

Dr.  David  J.  Werrett,  a forensic 
scientist  with  the  Home  Office's 
Science  and  Technology  Branch 
in  England,  seized  upon  Jeffreys’ 
medical  discovery  and  began 
working  with  him  to  apply  the 
technique  to  forensic  science. 
Werrett  and  his  research  team  at 
the  Central  Research  Establish- 
ment in  Aldermaston  developed 
ways  of  extracting  DNA  from 
dried  blood  and  semen  stains 
(sincedried  samples  are  by  far  the 
norm  in  forensic  work)  and  for 
separating  the  DNA  of  rapists 
from  vaginal  swabs  taken  from 
their  victims.  Suddenly,  labora- 
tory personnel  were  able  for  the 


LEN’s  1988  Man  of  the  Year. 
Dr.  David  J.  Werrett 


first  time  to  determine  almost 
beyond  a shadow  of  a reasonable 
doubt  if  an  accused  murderer  or 
rapist  was  in  fact  the  perpetrator. 

And  with  that  discovery,  the 
door  to  the  future  is  once  again 
thrown  wide  open. 

“This  is  our  number-one 
breakthrough,”  exclaims  Gordon 
J.  Wasserman,  Britain’s  Assis- 
tant Undersecretary  of  State  for 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Our  Apologies: 

The  editors  and  staff  of  LEN  would 
like  to  apologize  profusely  to  our 
loyal,  patient  readers  for  the  unusual 
lateness  of  this  issue.  Unforeseen 
equipment  breakdowns,  coupled 
with  the  complexities  of  producing 
a bigger  than  ever  issue,  threw  our 
usual  deadlines  into  a tailspin.  and 
we  thank  you  for  your  indulgence  in 
waiting  out  the  delay  You  have  our 
assurances  that  we  will  be  pulling 
out  all  the  stops  to  get  back  on 
schedule  at  the  earliest  possible 
point  in  time,  with  absolutely  no 
sacrifice  of  the  quality  you've  come 
to  expect  of  us. 


1 988  in  review:  Hard  times  are  upon  us 


Continued  from  Page  1 

some  formal  policy  to  support  and  encourage  an 
officer’s  pursuit  of  higher  education.  At  a time  when 
levels  of  violence  are  increasing,  when  immigration  pat- 
terns are  in  flux,  and  when  many  police  officials  are  get- 
ting the  uneasy  feeling  that  police  misconduct  is  on  the 
rise,  it  is  of  no  small  importance  that  among  the  "more 
salient”  factors  noted  by  the  study  are  that  college- 
educated  officers  receive  fewer  citizen  complaints,  use 
discretion  more  wisely,  show  more  sensitivity  to  racial 
and  ethnic  diversity  and  have  fewer  disciplinary  prob- 
lems. The  time  could  not  be  more  right  for  police  depart- 
ments to  make  even  greater  efforts  to  attract  the  best 
possible  recruits. 

To  be  sure.  1988  had  its  share  of  police  misconduct 
and  corruption  — much  of  it  tied  to  drugs.  For  some 
departments,  misconduct  levels  were  blamed  on  hasty 
recruitment  practices  in  the  early  1980’s,  a time  when 
crime  rates  were  also  increasing.  In  Miami,  police  ex- 
perts suggest,  the  department's  rush  to  recruit  officers 
without  conducting  in-depth  background  checks  helped 
to  bring  about  the  scandals  that  have  rocked  the  Miami 
Police  Department  since  1987.  In  New  York,  police  of- 
ficials blame  officers'  inexperience  for  rising  levels  of 
police  wrongdoing  that  included  armed  robbery,  rape 
and  drug  offenses.  This  inexperience  was  also  cited  as  a 
major  cause  of  the  police  riot  in  Tompkins  Square  Park 
last  August  — an  incident  that  was  described  in  an  of- 
ficial report  as  "not  the  NYCPD's  finest  hour."  The 
department's  recession-driven  layoffs  of  the  late  1970's, 
followed  by  accelerated  hiring  and  affirmative  action 
challenges  to  promotional  exams,  have  created  ‘ 'genera- 
tion gaps”  in  the  department  that  many  say  are  respon- 
sible for  severe  supervisory  shortages.  Other  officials, 
meanwhile,  place  some  of  the  blame  on  an  affirmative  ac- 
tion program  that  makes  it  too  easy  to  become  a cop. 

Given  the  level  of  drug  use  in  society  (which  some 
observers  estimate  at  one  out  of  every  four  Americans), 
the  growing  rap  sheets  of  the  crime-prone  1 7-to-25-year- 
old  age  group,  and  the  sorry  state  of  the  public  school 
system,  many  law  enforcement  officials  had  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  issue  of  minimal  standards  for  police  ap- 
plicants with  regard  to  prior  drug  use,  previous  arrest 
records,  literacy  levels,  residency  requirements  and  af- 
firmative action  policies.  By  way  of  exemplifying  the 
mixed  signals  that  dominated  1988,  the  PERF  study  of 
higher  education  and  policing  showed  that  black  police 
officers  hold  proportionately  more  graduate  degrees 
than  do  their  white  counterparts.  Yet  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  a judge  ruled  that  convicted  felons  could  not  be 
barred  from  police  work  since  such  action  would 
discriminate  against  blacks.  The  common  thread  woven 
through  these  differing  examples  is  thecontinuing  issue 
of  racial  and  ethnic  sensitivity  in  law  enforcement. 

The  development  of  such  sensitivity  played  a key  role 
in  poUcing  in  1988  — for  better  or  worse.  In  some  areas 
of  the  country,  changing  immigration  patterns  fostered 
interethnic  hostilities  among  Asians,  Hispanics  and 
blacks.  In  an  attempt  to  alleviate  tensions  between 
blacks  and  Koreans  in  Baltimore,  the  Pobce  Depart- 
ment set  up  emergency  response  teams  composed  of 
members  of  both  groups,  which  are  dispatched  to 
neighborhoods  to  mediate  crisis  situations  before  they 
get  out  of  hand.  Pobce  recruits  in  New  York  must  now 
attend  community  affairs  senunars  that  emphasize  the 
nature  and  need  of  the  city’s  many  and  diverse  cultures. 

The  down  side  of  ethnic  diversity  was  found  among 
the  criminal  population  as  well  as  in  law  enforcement 
itself.  Federal  agencies  in  particular  have  found  a short 
supply  of  agents  who  are  bibngual  in  Spanish  or  Asian 
tongues  — a need  made  critical  by  the  emergence  of  a 
new  wave  of  organized  criminal  groups  made  up  of  Col- 
ombians. Cubans,  Haitians  and  Asians. 

In  many  respects.  1968  was  a year  of  extremes,  and 
those  extremes  were  best  typified  by  drugs,  gangs  and 
guns.  Spreading  out  from  Los  Angeles,  gangs  set  up 
shop  in  an  estimated  20  states  and  50  cities  from  coast 
to  coast,  bringing  with  them  a penchant  for  violence  and 
a highly  organized  approach  to  drug  deabng.  Los 
Angeles  unveUed  its  "sweeps."  scooping  up  more  than 
20,000  suspected  gang  members  in  highly  pubUcized 
raids.  Chicago,  meanwhile,  deployed  a squad  of  "gun- 
busters"  whose  sole  task  was  to  rebeve  gang  members 
of  their  prized  firearms. 

Indeed,  when  the  talk  turned  to  gangs,  inevitably  the 
subject  of  guns  would  soon  foUow.  Drive-by  shootings 
became  a common  occurrence  in  some  parts  of  urban 


America,  as  gang  members  settled  disputes  at  the  cost 
of  innocent  bves.  Semiautomatic  weapons  such  as  Uzis 
and  MAC-lO’s  were  confiscated  with  alarming  frequen- 
cy by  pobce,  and  as  the  gangs  and  other  drug  traffickers 
became  more  heavily  armed,  so  did  the  pobce.  In  depart- 
ment after  department,  officers  were  issued  9mm.  semi- 
automatic pistols  just  to  keep  pace  with  criminal 
arsenals.  The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  went  a 
step  further,  issuing  automatic  machine  guns  to  its 
agents  in  selected  cities  — the  first  agency  to  do  so. 

As  public  concern  over  guns  grew,  it  seemed  in- 
evitable that  a pobtical  gun  battle  would  take  place  on 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  and.  true  to 
form,  the  National  Rifle  Association  and  the  Law  En- 
forcement Steering  Committee  squared  off  once  again, 
this  time  over  a plan  to  impose  a national  seven-day 
waiting  period  for  purchase  of  handguns,  It  was  no 
small  irony  that  on  the  same  day  that  hundreds  of  pobce 
officers  from  around  the  country  were  marching  on  the 
Capitol  to  support  the  waiting  period.  Washington 
Police  Chief  Maurice  Turner  announced  that  his  city 
had  just  broken  its  old  record  for  homicides.  Pobce  of- 
ficials, although  disappointed  that  the  waiting  period 
was  rejected,  took  some  comfort  in  the  fact  that  they 
had  found  a new.  albeit  small,  chink  in  the  NRA 's  armor. 
The  gun  lobby,  in  Supporting  a substitute  provision  that 
would  create  a dealer-based  method  of  checking  for  gun 
purchasers'  criminal  records,  gave  its  implied  blessing 
to  background  checks.  One  point  remained  clear, 
however:  With  no  apparent  abatement  in  gun-related 
violence,  it  is  all  but  inevitable  that  the  NRA  and  the 
Steering  Committee  will  meet  again  in  the  haUs  of  Con- 
gress. 

To  no  one’s  surprise,  drugs  were  a major  factor  in 
serious  crime  in  1988.  What  may  have  surprised  some 
was  the  extent  to  which  drugs  are  tied  in  to  crime.  Police 
officials  routinely  estimate  that  up  to  50  percent  of 
major  crime  is  directly  bnked  to  drugs.  In  keeping  with 
such  findings,  many  urban  pobce  departments  resorted 
to  high-intensity  programs  to  combat  the  enormity  of 
the  street  drug  problems.  Bearing  names  such  as  TNT 
in  New  York,  the  Hammer  in  Los  Angeles,  SNIP  in 
Chicago,  and  Clean  Sweep  in  Detroit,  these  programs 
were  geared  to  high  arrests  — and  often  produced  high 
levels  of  overtime  and  officer  burnout  as  well.  So  many 
arrests  were  generated  from  these  programs  that  courts 
and  prisons  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  caseloads.  Despite  a Presidential  campaign  whose 
law-and-order  theme  centered  on  prisoner  furloughs  — a 
simpbstic  view  of  the  crime  problem,  according  to  many 
law  enforcement  officials  — many  states  were  forced  to 
deal  with  prison  overcrowding  through  early-release 
programs,  in  some  cases  releasing  burglars  and  robbers 
to  make  room  for  violent  drug  criminals.  Critics  of  early- 
release  programs  argued  vigorously  that  putting  con- 
victed offenders  back  into  the  community  perverts 
justice,  but  proponents  were  just  as  quick  to  throw  up 
their  hands  and  maintain  that  there  is  bttle  else  that  can 
be  done.  To  many  observers,  such  pobcies  have  given  of- 
ficial sanction  to  the  revolving-door  syndrome,  the 
anathema  of  pobce  work.  The  criminal  justice  system 
itself  is  now  a major  producer  of  recidivism. 

While  local  law  enforcement  resorted  to  high-pressure 
tactics  to  win  bock  streets  from  drug  dealers  — if  only 
temporarily  ^ the  Federal  Government  launched  a 
pobcy  of  "zero  tolerance,"  designed  to  deter  casual 
users  from  middle-  and  upper-income  groups.  As  cops 
dealt  with  drug-related  street  crime  that  was  at  times 
savage.  Customs  agents  seized  milbon-doUar  yachts 
upon  finding  less  than  a joint.  The  zero  tolerance  pobcy 
was  difficult  to  enforce  uniformly,  and  in  areas  where 
fishing  and  recreational  boating  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
local  economy,  the  program  incurred  the  skepticism  of 
pobce  and  the  wrath  of  aggrieved  boat  owners. 

Federal  assistance  to  local  pobce,  whether  for  drug  en- 
forcement or  other  programs,  continued  to  dry  up  in 
1986.  For  the  most  part,  the  most  lucrative  way  for  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  add  to  their  overworked 
budgets  was  to  engage  in  asset  forfeiture  programs. 
This  approach,  for  some,  has  led  to  increased  inter- 
agency cooperation.  There  is  lingering  concern,  how- 
ever, that  asset-forfeiture  efforts  may  tempt  depart- 
ments to  pay  more  attention  to  big  busts,  with  their  big- 
ger dividends,  than  to  the  street  deabng  that  more 
directly  affects  neighborhood  quabty  of  bfe. 

What  remains  ironic  is  that  in  the  midst  of  new,  get- 
tough  pobcies,  a plethora  of  articles  would  appear 
nationwide  in  support  of  drug  decriminalization.  The  ra- 


tionales varied,  but  most  emphasized  that  much  of  the 
violence  associated  with  drugs  could  be  significantly 
reduced  if  the  profits  were  drained  from  the  drug  trade. 
Some  also  argued  that  the  AIDS  epidemic  could  be 
curbed  if  heroin  use  were  regulated.  Ab  the  articles, 
however,  based  their  thinking  on  the  notion  that  current 
strategies  are  simply  not  working. 

No  election  year  would  be  complete  without  a new  and 
improved  drug  bib.  and  1988  proved  no  exception. 
Following  prolonged,  heated  debate,  members  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  congratulated  themselves  for  taking 
a tougher  stand  on  drugs.  There  were  tougher  penalties 
ab  around:  $10,000  fines  for  casual  users  and  the  death 
penalty  for  those  who  commit  drug-related  murders.  To 
the  surprise  of  some,  education  and  rehabbitation  got  an 
increased  share  of  Congressional  attention  and  funding. 
But  in  many  respects  the  1988  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act, 
like  its  1986  counterpart,  emphasized  red-hot  rhetoric 
over  cold,  hard  cash.  In  the  1988  version,  $2.8  bibion 
was  authorized,  but  Congress  appropriated  only  $480 
million  before  adjourning.  With  F^eral  authorities 
claiming  that  the  ibegal  drug  trade  rakes  in  $150  bibion 
a year,  the  Congressional  appropriation  represents  the 
equivalent  of  bttle  more  than  one  day’s  revenues  in  the 
drug  business.  But  as  long  as  there  are  prodigious 
Federal  budget  deficits  looming  over  the  drug  war. 
political  wishes  for  increased  antidrug  funding  wib  re- 
main subservient  to  deficit-control  reabties,  and  the  big 
question  wib  remain:  Who  gets  stuck  holding  the  blame 
for  underfunding  the  war  on  drugs? 

President  Bush’s  appointment  of  Wibiam  Bennett  as 
"drug  czar”  has  sent  a clear  message  that  a major  front 
in  the  war  on  drugs  wib  be  the  nation's  schools  — an 
acknowledgement  at  long  last  that  the  only  viable  long- 
term solution  to  the  drug  problem  is  through  early 
education  and  prevention.  Pobce  departments  nation- 
wide have  known  this  for  some  time,  as  the  growing  use 
of  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education  programs  sug- 
gests. One  noteworthy  downside  to  an  emphasis  on  the 
long-term  educational  approach,  however  — particular- 
ly as  it  is  now  being  defined  by  the  Bush  Administration 
— is  that  it  essentiaUy  gives  up  on  a generation  of  drug 
abusers  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  antidrug  education 
and  are  now  committing  crime  in  numbers  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  share  of  the  population. 

As  1989  unfolds,  there  remains  an  unshakable  sense 
of  trepidation  that  the  year  wib  not  be  much  better  than 
1988.  particularly  in  terms  of  drug-related  crime.  Even 
though  the  1988  drug  act  made  some  tough  promises, 
the  future  wib  determine  whether  or  not  pobticians  wib 
put  their  money  where  their  mouths  are.  (If  the  past  is 
any  indication,  there  is  good  reason  for  skepticism. 
After  ab,  it  was  not  untb  late  last  year  that  some  depart- 
ments received  funds  under  the  1986  drug  act.) 

The  effect  of  a substantial  criminal  population  being 
recycled  into  the  community  wib  have  profound  reper- 
cussions for  law  enforcement.  Until  this  "lost  genera- 
tion" of  17-to-27-year-old  criminal  drug  abusers  out- 
grows its  propensity  for  crime  (in  some  10  to  15  years), 
high  rates  of  violent  street  crime  wib  probably  continue. 
Many  police  officials  have  already  resigned  themselves 
to  that  fact.  But  just  as  importantly,  as  the  Alabama 
judge  seemed  to  suggest,  there  is  the  danger  that  these 
individuals  wib  find  their  way  into  the  law  enforcement 
profession.  Given  the  nature  of  criminal  justice,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  those  arrested  for  felonies  — say. 
assault  — could  plea-bargain  down  to  a misdemeanor  — 
such  as  harassment  — and  thus  sbp  through  a less-than- 
rigorous  pobce  screening  process  in  some  jurisdictions. 
Consider,  too,  the  impact  that  this  group  could  have  on 
community-oriented  policing.  In  certain  neighbor- 
hoods, repeat  offenders  make  up  a substantial  part  of 
the  community.  As  it  is  unlikely  that  the  pioneers  of 
community-oriented  pobcing  had  this  group  in  mind 
when  the  concept  was  developed,  it  begs  the  crucial 
question  of  just  who  is  the  community  that  pobce  are  be- 
ing asked  to  serve? 

As  one  pobce  official  put  it,  "I  don’t  think  there’s 
anybody  who’s  against  a system  that  abows  a first  of- 
fender to  get  rehabbitation,  or  a second  offender  to  get 
probation.  But  once  you  start  getting  to  the  career 
criminals,  this  country  has  got  to  make  room  in  its 
jabs."  There  would  seem  bttle  chance  that  enough 
prison  space  wib  materialize  in  the  next  year  to  accom- 
modate the  legions  of  repeat  offenders.  For  pobcing, 
then,  the  "quick  fix”  wib  remain  elusive,  and  one  can 
say  with  reasonable  certainty  that  President  Bush’s  vi- 
sion of  a "kinder,  gentler  nation"  will  not  apply  in  1989. 
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JANUARY:  Police  shootings,  and  shootings  of  poiice 


Like  many  agencies  nationwide.  Minneapolis  police  resort  to  unusual  tactics  to  crack  down  on  crack.  Here 
a front-end  loader  is  used  to  break  through  the  wall  of  a heavily  fortified  crack  house,  where  drug,  cash  and 
weapons  were  seized  and  three  people  were  arrested.  WidcWoiidPnoio 


New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner Benjamin  Ward  calls  for 
more  training  of  officers  in  subdu- 
ing violent  suspects  and  in  "over- 
coming a mindset"  that  makes 
police  reluctant  to  retreat  from 
confrontations.  He  says  police 
must  be  taught  that  they  can 
retreat  from  a violent  incident  out 
of  "caution  that  you  may  hurt 
somebody  else."  Ward's  proposal 
comes  after  yet  another  shooting 
by  officers  resulting  in  the  death 
of  a suspect  in  December  and 
criticisms  by  citizens  that  New 
York  cops  are  trigger-happy. 

The  North  Dakota  Attorney 
General’s  office  begins  sending 
new  sexual-assault  evidence  kits 
free  of  charge  to  more  than  500 
law-enforcement  agencies  and 
hospitals  in  an  effort  to  get  more 
uniformly  collected  evidence 
from  victims  and  crime  scenes. 
The  new  kits  contain  a 15-step 
protocol  showing  officers  the  cor- 
rect way  of  gathering  evidence 
from  blood,  fingernail  clippings, 
hair  and  underwear.  The  kits  were 
developed  by  the  Illinois  At- 
torney General's  office. 

A Bias  Crime  Unit  is  establish- 
ed-by  the  Pinellas  County.  Fla., 
Sheriff’s  Department  to  combat 
the  growing  number  of  hate- 
motivated  crimes  against 
minorities  and  other  groups.  It 
also  institutes  a strict  policy  on 
defining  and  classifying  hate 
crimes.  The  policy  classifies  as  a 
hate  crime  any  act.  whether 
threatened  or  attempted,  against 
a group  or  race,  religion  or  ethnici- 
ty. 

Six  decoy  squads  are  set  up  and 
deployed  by  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  to  identify 
and  arrest  perpetrators  of  hate 
crimes  and  serve  as  a possible 
deterrent. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rules 
Jan.  13  that  a group  of  white  New 
York  City  police  officers  cannot 
challenge  a court  settlement  that 
allowed  the  promotion  to 
sergeant  of  black  and  Hispanic  of- 
ficers with  lower  test  scores.  The 
Court  disallows  the  white  of- 
ficers' appeal  because  the  officers 
were  not  party  to  the  initial  1983 
lawsuit  that  resulted  in  the  con- 
sent decree  to  promote  blacks  and 
Hispanics  in  a proportion  equal  to 
the  number  who  took  the  test, 
even  if  they  were  not  on  the 
eligibility  list. 


The  State  Department  an- 
nounces more  careful  sc.'utiny  of 
passengers  and  cargo  coming 
from  Colombia,  after  that  country 
released  narcotics  kingpin  Jorge 
Luis  Ochoa  from  custody.  Ochoa, 
whose  organization  is  estimated 
to  supply  80  percent  of  the  co- 
caine reaching  the  United  States, 
had  been  the  object  of  a U.S.  ex- 
tradition request. 

Nine  men,  including  three  Mex- 
ican officials,  are  indicted  in 
California  in  the  1985  kidnap- 
torture  slaying  of  DEA  special 
agent  Enrique  Camarena  Salazar. 

The  National  Institute  of 
Justice  awards  the  Police  Foun- 
dation $370,851  to  study  the 
Madison.  Wise.,  Police  Depart- 
ment’s experimental  police 
district,  in  which  a group  of  of- 
ficers was  allocated  one-sixth  of 
the  department's  resources  in 
1986  to  police  onesixth  of  the  city 
in  any  manner  they  chose.  The 
study,  expected  to  take  18 
months  to  complete,  will  survey 
how  well  the  experimental 
district  serves  its  residents  and 
examine  the  officers’  work  en- 
vironment. 

Amid  protests,  the  Regional  In- 
formation Sharing  System  (RISS) 
is  zeroed  out  of  the  Justice 
Department’s  FY  1989  budget. 
Supporters  of  the  program  — 
which  consists  of  seven 
multistate  projects  participating 
in  a regional  information  ex- 
change on  drug  trafficking  and 
organized  crime  cases  — protest 
that  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  3d  had  personally  ex- 
pressed his  own  support  of  RISS. 
Justice  Department  officials  say 
the  RISS  allocation  was  deleted 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Supporters  say  they  ex- 
pect they  will  ask  Congress  to  put 
RISS  funds  back  into  the  budget 
— as  they  have  had  to  do  in  the 
past. 

A National  Law  Enforcement 
Policy  Center  opens  at  the 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  headquarters 
of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  The  project, 
established  through  a $499,188 
cooperative  agreement  between 
lACP  and  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance,  is  aimed  at  providing 
services  and  materials  that  will 
enable  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  establish  legally  defensible 
policies. 


Almost  95  percent  of  the  men 
and  women  serving  sentences  in 
state  prisons  in  1986  were  con- 
victed of  violent  crimes  or  were 
recidivists,  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  reports  Jan.  31.  The  re- 
maining 5 percent  were  first-time 
offenders  convicted  of  nonviolent 
crimes,  with  over  half  of  them  ser- 
ving time  for  burglary  or  drug 
trafficking.  Half  of  the  inmates 
report  they  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drugs  or  alcohol  at  the 
time  of  their  crimes. 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
chairman  Joseph  Biden  Jr.  an- 
nounces Jan.  27  that  the  commit- 
tee will  investigate  charges  of 
racial  harassment  brought 
against  the  FBI  in  a suit  by 
Special  Agent  Donald  Rochon. 
Rochon  filed  a suit  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  November  1987  charging 
that  he  and  his  white  wife  were 
victims  of  racially  motivated 
harassment  and  criminal  threats 
by  fellow  agents  while  Rochon 
was  assigned  to  the  Omaha  and 
Chicago  field  offices. 

A university  study  reports  that 
cocaine  abuse  by  young  adults 
showed  its  first  decrease  in  13 
years  in  1987.  The  study  by  the 
University  of  Michigan’s  In- 
stitute of  Social  Research  says 


one-time  use  of  the  drug  dropped 
from  12.7  percent  of  the  high- 
school  seniors  polled  to  10.3  per- 
cent. Forty-two  percent  of  high 
school  seniors  reported  some 
drug  use  during  1987,  the  lowest 
reported  figure  since  the  survey 
began  in  1975. 

A Justice  Department  study 
released  Jan.  21  shows  53  percent 
to  79  percent  of  men  arrested  for 
serious  offenses  in  12  major  U.S. 
cities  test  positive  for  drug  use. 
The  results  are  derived  from 
urinalyses  of  over  2,000  men  ar- 
rested between  June  and 
November  1987  in  a test  of  DoJ’s 
new  Drug  Use  Forecasting 
system.  The  study  shows  that 
widespread  drug  abuse  among 
felony  offenders  accounts  for  the 
overcrowding  of  jails  and  prisons, 
which  it  says  become  "holding 
pens"  for  those  trapped  In  the 
drug/crime  web. 

Ugged  on  by  bystanders,  a 
deranged  vagrant  kills  Dallas 
Police  Officer  John  Chase,  25,  on 
Jan.  23  in  a downtown  parking 
lot.  The  vagrant  had  wrestled 
Chase’s  gun  away  from  him  while 
the  officer  wrote  a parking  ticket, 
and  shot  him  three  times  in  the 
face  despite  the  officer's  pleas  for 
his  life.  The  murder  horrifies  the 
city  and  angers  the  Police  Depart- 


ment, then  under  fire  foruse  of  ex- 
cessive force  and  racism.  The  inci- 
dent comes  just  weeks  after  the 
Dallas  City  Council  adopted  a 
package  of  reforms  for  the  depart- 
ment, including  a civilian  review 
board  with  investigative  powers, 
a computerized  "early  warning 
system”  to  identify  troubled  of- 
ficers, an  intensified  affirmative 
action  program,  new  training  pro- 
grams. 150  new  officers,  and  the 
creation  of  eight  top-level 
management  posts  for  members 
of  minority  groups. 

LEN  obtains  memos  written  by 
FBI  Director  William  Sessions 
and  U.S.  Marshals  Service  Direc- 
tor Stanley  E.  Morris  indicating  a 
rift  between  the  two  agencies  over 
the  pursuit  of  fugitives.  The 
memos,  written  to  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  3d  in 
December  1987  but  withdrawn, 
point  to  a rivalry  between  the  two 
agencies  in  which  the  FBI  Direc- 
tor is  angered  by  what  he  feels  is 
encroachment  on  FBI  turf  by 
U.S.  Marshals  in  their  highly 
publicized  captures  of  organized- 
crime  boss  Alphonse  ’‘Ollie  Boy" 
Persico  and  renegade  ex-CI  A man 
Edwin  P.  Wilson. 

Four  Southern  California  of- 
ficers are  shot  in  a 13-hour  period 
Continued  on  Page  4 
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JANUARY:  Alabama  felons  win  right  to  seek  police  worK 


CoDtiDued  from  Page  3 
Jan.  8-9.  The  victims  include  two 
Los  Angeles  County  Sheriffs 
deputies,  a California  Highway 
Patrol  motorcycle  officer,  and  a 
San  Diego  police  officer.  Days 
later,  two  of  the  officers  die  from 
their  wounds. 


An  Illinois  law  requiring  drug 
dealers  to  purchase  tax  stamps  to 
display  on  their  wares  goes  into 


effect  Jan.  1.  Failure  to  display 
the  stamps  — which  cost  $5  a 
gram  for  marijuana,  $250  a gram 
for  other  drugs  and  $2,000  for 
drugs  not  sold  by  weight  — could 
draw  penalties  up  to  four  times 
the  amount  of  the  stamp,  as  well 
as  an  additional  $10,000  fine  and 
three  years  in  prison. 

A Birmingham,  Ala.,  judge 
rules  that  convicted  felons  cannot 


be  barred  from  consideration  for 
law-enforcement  work,  noting 
that  such  restrictions  would  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  blacks. 


COMINGS  AND  GOINGS: 
Calumet  City.  111.,  Chief  James 
Shutoski  retires  amid  the  con- 
troversy stemming  from  a 
December  1987  incident  in  which 
police  officers  stood  outside  a 
locked  door  for  27  minutes  as  a 


12-year-oJd  girl  was  being  raped. 
Capt.  John  Sullivan  is  chosen  to 
serve  as  interim  chief  until  April 
30.  . . . Butler  County.  Ohio. 
Sheriff  Robert  R.  Walton  an- 
nounces he  will  not  seek  re- 
election  this  year,  ending  a 
39-year  career  in  law  enforcement 
that  included  12  years  as 
sheriff.  . . . Former  Keystone. 
S.D.,  Police  Chief  John  O.  Ruff, 
who  was  fired  and  rehired  at  least 
nine  times  in  1987  for  reportedly 


refusing  to  lock  the  local  post  of- 
fice, sues  the  city  for  $200,000 
and  reinstatement.  . . . Patrick 
Caporino.  the  Police  Chief  of  Old 
Orchard  Beach.  Me.,  resigns  in  a 
flap  over  his  educational  back- 
ground. He  claims  he  completed 
high  school;  state  officials  reveal 
he  did  not.  . . . Aspen.  Colo.. 
Police  Chief  Rich  Rianoshek 
resigns  to  lake  a teaching  posi- 
tion at  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  in  New  York.  . . . 


FEBRUARY:  TV  crimefighting;  sweeping  up  LA  gangs 


Efforts  to  track  down  wanted 
fugitives  are  given  a healthy  shot 
in  the  arm  on  Feb.  7 when  the 
show  “America's  Most  Wanted" 
debuts  on  the  Fox  Broadcasting 
System.  Almost  immediately,  the 
program,  which  re-creates  crimes 
in  gripping  fashion,  starts 
generating  anonymous  tips  from 
people  across  the  country  and 
leading  to  the  arrest  of  serious, 
violent  felons.  The  show  is  hosted 
by  John  Walsh,  whose  son. 
Adam,  was  kidnapped  and 
murdered  in  1981. 

In  response  to  increasing  gang 
activity,  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  begins  a practice  of 
conducting  anti-gang  “sweeps.” 
rounding  up  hundreds  of 
suspected  gang  members  and 
their  associates  at  a clip,  on 
charges  ranging  from  drug  deal- 
ing to  weapons  violations. 

Canadian  and  U.S.  officials 
agree  to  an  exchange  of  narcotics 
investigators  in  an  effort  to  stem 
drug  trafficking  between  the  two 
countries.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  agents  will  be 


stationed  full  time  in  mutually 
agreed  upon  locations.  Agents  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  will  maintain  presences  in 
New  York.  Miami,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Senate  unanimously  ap- 
proves the  nomination  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Federal  Judge 
Anthony  Kennedy.  Kennedy  was 
President  Reagan’s  third  choice 
to  fill  the  seat  vacated  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Justice  Lewis  Powell. 

The  New  York  City  Police 
Department  begins  to  upgrade  its 
91 1 emergency  system  so  that  in- 
coming calls  can  be  traced  im- 
mediately. The  enhanced  system, 
to  be  complete  in  three  to  five 
years,  will  flash  the  caller’s 
telephone  number  and  address  on 
the  operator's  screen  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  cut  down  on  crank  calls 
and  reduce  response  times. 

Jersey  City,  N.J.,  Police  Chief 
John  Fritz  uses  his  service 
revolver  to  commit  suicide  in  his 
police  headquarters  office  Feb.  7. 
Sources  say  the  chief  was  despon- 


dent over  marital  woes  and  an 
order  to  take  over  supervision  on 
the  graveyard  shift  twice  a week. 

The  Houston  City  Council  ap- 
proves the  use  of  a Federal  grant 
by  the  Houston  Police  Depart- 
ment to  document  and  monitor  its 
shift  to  a community-oriented 
model  of  law  enforcement  known 
as  Neighborhood-Oriented  Polic- 
ing (NOP).  Chief  Lee  B.  Brown 
says  the  grant  from  the  National 
1 nstitute  of  Justice  will  be  used  to 
“develop  new  criteria  for  assess- 
ing police  officer  performance" 
under  the  new  policing  approach. 
The  grant  will  also  study  the 
possible  expansion  of  NOP  from 
one  police  district  to  the  entire 
city. 

A 10-member  task  force  offers 
strongly  worded  recommenda- 
tions for  overhauling  the  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Police  Bureau,  in- 
cluding restructuring  its  work 
shift  schedule  and  implementing 
a three-track  career  development 
plan. 

New  York  Gov.  Mario  M. 
Cuomo  proposes  a residency  re- 


quirement for  all  newly  hired  New 
York  City  police  officers  and 
firemen.  The  proposal  would 
allow  those  police  and  fire  person- 
nel affected  to  acquire  subsidized 
mortgages  so  they  could  afford  to 
live  in  New  York  City.  Cuomo 
says  he  believes  the  rule  would 
help  improve  sensitivity  of  police 
and  fire  personnel  toward  the 
communities  they  serve  and 
would  attract  more  minority 
residents  to  the  force. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  agrees 
to  hear  a constitutional  challenge 
to  the  U.S.  Customs  Service's 
drug-testing  policies.  The 
challenge  by  the  National 
Treasury  Employees  Union  was 
previously  rejected  by  a U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  panel  in  a 2-1 
decision  that  upheld  the  testing 
procedure. 

Eighteen  new  state  narcotics 
agents  are  assigned  to  the  San 
Francisco  area  to  fight  rising 
crack  sales.  In  1987,  50  agents 
made  272  crack-related  arrests. 

The  Washington  Supreme 
Court  upholds  the  state’s 
drunken-driving  law.  overruling  a 
lower  court  that  said  breath 
analysis  tests  violated  due  pro- 
cess and  equal  protection 
statutes.  The  court  also  disallows 
arguments  that  the  law  violated 
the  state's  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment because  women  have 
smaller  lung  capacities. 

A General  Accounting  Office 
report  says  “much  more  work 
needs  to  be  done  by  Federal  agen- 
cies to  properly  implement  drug 
abuse  prevention  programs. ' ’ The 
report,  released  Feb.  2,  says  pro- 
grams such  as  “Just  Say  No” 
that  are  based  on  antismoking 
strategies  are  ineffective  because 
research  is  “restricted  to  white, 
middle  class  populations."  The 
report  focused  on  the  antidrug  ef- 
forts mandated  by  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986. 

The  Justice  Department  is 
scheduled  to  receive  $6.2  billion 
under  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion’s fiscal  1989  budget  — a 
14-percent  increase  over  1988  ap- 
propriations. Deputy  Attorney 
General  Arnold  Burns  says  Feb. 
18  that  the  funds  would  be  used  to 
extend  the  fight  against  drugs, 
expand  prison  facilities,  add  more 


FBI  and  DEA  agents  and  deputy 
U.S.  marshals,  and  hire  more 
prosecutors.  A breakdown  of  the 
proposed  appropriation  includes 
these  enhancements:  60  more 
agents  and  $34  million  for  DEA; 
79  positions  and  $3.6  million  for 
the  FBI;  133  assistant  U.S.  At- 
torneys and  $12.7  million  to  ex- 
pand prosecutions:  five  positions 
and  $190,000  to  DoJ’s  Criminal 
Division  to  expedite  claims  and 
share  seized  and  forfeited  proper- 
ties; 64  positions  and  $7  million  to 
the  U.S.  Marshals  Service;  and 
$18. 7 million  for  additional 
•isoner  housing  and  mainten- 
ance. The  Reagan  Administration 
also  reveals  plans  to  provide  th-. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  with  $683 
millionduring  the  1989  fiscal  ye  •: 
— up  from  $586.8  million  in  fis  'Ll 
1988  — with  much  of  the  money 
going  toward  drug  interdiction 
progrAjns.  Increased  appropria- 
tions are  also  planned  for  the 
Bureau  of  .\lcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  and  the  Customs  Ser- 
vice. 

The  Drug  Eoforcement  Ad- 
ministration says  Federal 
seizures  of  cocaine  jumped  nearly 
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Members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department's  Central  Narcotics  Division  handcuff  suspects  picked  up 
during  an  antigang  sweep  of  a downtown  sidewalk.  More  than  20,000  suspected  gang  members  are  picked 
by  year’s  end. 
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FEBRUARY:  NY  cop  ‘executed’ 


“I  think  we’re  trained  to  death  already.” 

Phil  Caruso,  president  of  the  New  York  City 
Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Association,  on 
Commissioner  Benjamin  Ward's  plan  for  more  training 

in  the  use  of  deadly  force. 


2,000  percent  from  1981  to  1987, 
while  use  of  the  drug  also  climbed 
during  the  same  period.  Drug  ar- 
rests by  Federal  agents  rose  64 
percent  during  that  period.  The 
report  also  notes  that  seizures  of 
criminal  assets  increased  from 
$246  million  in  fiscal  year  1985  tc 
$500  million  in  1987. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Council 
votes  to  hire  150  more  police  of- 
ficers to  combat  gang-related 
street  violence,  bringing  depart- 
ment manpower  up  to  7.500  of- 
ficers. The  Council  had  previously 
approved  the  hiring  of  an  addi- 
tional 250  officers  after  mid-year. 

Representative  Bill  Hughes 


(D-N.J.),  speaking  Feb.  24  before 
a hearing  by  the  House  Judiciary 
subcommittee  on  crime  that  he 
chairs,  calls  upon  Congress  to  ap- 
prove legislation  requiring  a man- 
datory waiting  period  for  the  pur- 
chase of  handguns,  in  order  to 
allow  law  enforcement  officials  to 
check  the  backgrounds  of  pro- 
spective purchasers.  Hughes 
points  out  that  a waiting  period 
could  also  serve  as  a “cooling  off” 
period  for  emotionally  distraught 
persons  who  buy  handguns  on  im- 
pulse. 

An  off-duty  Dallas  police  of- 
ficer is  killed  in  a gun  battle  with 
three  grocery  store  robbers.  Of- 
ficer Gary  D.  McCarthy,  32, 


becomes  the  third  Dallas  police- 
man to  die  in  the  line  of  duty  in  six 
weeks. 

Voicing  his  city's  outrage 
following  the  execution-style 
slaying  of  a police  officer.  New 
Y ork  Mayor  Edward  I . Koch  calls 
President  Reagan  a “wimp”  for 
his  handling  of  the  Federal  anti- 
drug  effort.  The  officer.  22-year- 
old  Edward  Byrne,  was  slain  in 
his  patrol  car  Feb.  26  while  guard- 
ing the  home  of  a witness  in  a drug 
trial.  At  least  10,000  officers 
show  up  for  Byrne's  funeral  — the 
largest  turnout  for  a police 
funeral  in  the  city's  history. 

COMINGS  AND  GOINGS:  Mur- 


ray. Utah,  Police  Chief  Calvin 
Gillen  retires  after  serving  37 
years  with  the  department,  18  of 
them  as  chief. . . . I.evittown,  Pa.. 
Police  Chief  Michael  Chitwood  is 
chosen  to  replace  Francis 
Amoroso  as  chief  of  Portland,  Me. 
Amoroso  had  resigned  to  head  the 
state's  antidrug  task  force. . . . 
Alma,  Ga..  Police  Chief  L.  G. 
Taylor  resigns  on  Feb.  29.  citing  a 
lack  of  adequate  staff  and  other 
agency  problems.  . . . J.  Alton 
Cannon  defeats  interim 
Charleston  County.  S.C.,  Sheriff 


Michael  O’Dowd  in  a special  elec- 
tion to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  October  1987  death  of  Sheriff 
Charles  Dawley.  . , . John  J. 
Poklemba  takes  over  as  New 
Y ork  State’s  Director  of  Criminal 
Justice,  replacing  Lawrence  T. 
Kurlander.  who  left  in  1987  to 
become  an  executive  with 
American  Express.  . . . Mont- 
gomery County.  Md.,  Police  Chief 
Bernard  Crooke  Jr.  dies  Feb.  23  of 
on  embolism  while  recuperating 
at  home  from  colon  cancer 
surgery. . . . 


MARCH:  How  should  the  drug  war  be  fought? 


fiscal  1989.  Despite  a proposed 
14-percent  increase  in  the  depart- 
ment's overall  budget,  no  funding 
provisions  are  included  for  such 
programs  as  state  and  local 
assistance,  state  and  local  drug 
grants,  the  Regional  Information 
Sharing  Systems  (RISS)  program 
or  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  {OJ- 
JDP).  A Justice  Department 
statement  says  the  programs  to 
be  phased  out  were  beginning  to 
impinge  on  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment needs.  But  a Justice  Depart' 
ment  official  reassures  a Congres- 
sional appropriations  subcommit- 
tee on  March  16  that  the  depart- 
ment will  seek  to  retain  RISS 
funds. 

Crime  in  the  United  States  was 
at  a 14-year  low  in  1987,  accord- 
ing to  preliminary  data  from  the 
National  Crime  Survey.  The 
survey  estimates  there  were 
34.419.780  major  crimes,  ex- 
cluding homicides,  in  1987,  and 
says  about  37.2  percent  of  these 
crimes  were  reported  to 
authorities. 


jurisdictions  upgrade  their  crime- 
reporting  systems  and  make 
more  detailed  and  comprehensive 
submissions  to  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reporting  program. 

Detroit  police  scale  down  a 
massive  drug-raid  program 
started  earlier  in  the  year  that  has 
resulted  in  thousands  of  arrests. 
Officials  cited  officer  burnout,  jail 
overcrowding  and  excessive  over- 
time as  reasons  for  the  cutback. 

The  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion for  Law  Enforcement  adds  13 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  its 
accredited  roster.  The  agencies 
accredited  by  CALEA  during  a 
meeting  in  St.  Petersburg.  Fla., 
are:  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Police 
Department;  sheriff's  offices  in 
Broward,  Monroe,  Palm  Beach 
and  Pinellas  counties.  Fla.;  the 
Connecticut  State  Police,  the 
Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.,  Police  Depart- 
ment; the  Dover,  N.H.,  Police 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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U.S.  Customs  Commissioner 
William  von  Raab  says  March  1 
that  Customs  agents  will  soon 
begin  seizing  the  passports  of 
Americans  who  try  to  re-enter  the 
country  with  illicit  drugs.  The 
plan,  said  to  be  aimed  at  people 
who  might  be  tempted  to  bring  in 
small  amounts  of  drugs  for  per- 
sonal use.  is  developed  as  an  alter- 
native to  an  earlier  von  Raab 
strategy  to  stamp  the  passports 
of  those  caught  at  the  border  with 
drugs.  That  strategy  was  rejected 
by  State  Department  officials. 

A Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
survey  of  jailed  drunken  drivers 
shows  that  half  of  the  offenders 
had  consumed  the  alcoholic 
equivalent  of  at  least  12  bottles  of 
beer  or  8 cocktails  before  being  ar- 
rested. Over  one-fourth  of  the  in- 
mates surveyed  are  found  to  have 
consumed  the  equivalent  of  at 
least  20  beers  or  13  mixed  drinks. 
The  survey  also  shows  that  nearly 
half  of  those  in  jail  on  DWI 
charges  had  been  sentenced  at 
least  once  before  for  the  same  of- 
fense. Arrests  for  driving  while 
under  the  influence  of  drugs  or 
alcohol  rose  223  percent  between 
1970  and  1986,  the  survey  says. 

Defense  Secretary  Frank  C. 
Carlucci  says  he  opposes  any  at- 
tempt to  use  the  U.S.  military  in  a 
law-enforcement  role  in  the  cam- 
paign against  drugs.  “I  would  be 
very  much  against  giving  the 
military  arrest  authority  or  get- 
ting them  into  law  enforcement,” 
the  newly  sworn  defense  chief 
tells  the  Associated  Press  March 
1.  Carlucci's  comments  come  in 
response  to  a call  by  Education 
Secretary  William  J.  Bennett  for 
U.S.  officials  to  consider  “a 
broader  use  of  military  force 
against  both  the  production  and 
shipment  of  drugs.” 

A State  Department  report 
issued  March  1 says  production 
of  coca,  marijuana  and  opium- 
poppy  crops  in  the  past  year  has 
grown  beyond  the  ability  of  any 
one  government  to  control.  The 
report  says  coca  cultivation  grew 


by  10  percent  between  1986  and 
1987  in  Bolivia,  Peru  and  Colom- 
bia. World  marijuana  cultivation 
was  up  by  26  percent,  while  the 
opium  crop  grew  by  18  percent,  it 
adds.  The  report  also  criticizes 
Afghanistan,  Iran.  Panama  and 
Syria  for  failing  to  cooperate  in  ef- 
forts to  stem  drug  production  and 
exports,  and  predicts  economic 
retaliation  by  the  United  States 
as  a result. 

The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  gives  its  approval 
for  a site  where  the  national  law 
enforcement  officers  memorial 
will  be  built  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  site  is  known  as  Judiciary 
Square,  with  groundbreaking  for 
the  privately  financed  monument 
set  for  Oct.  19.  1989. 

New  York  State  Police  officials 
unveil  a series  of  sweeping 
changes  in  educational  re- 
quirements for  troopers,  in- 
cluding a plan  to  require  30  col- 
lege credits  for  all  recruits.  After 
Jan.  1.  1990,  applicants  to  the 
State  Police  will  be  required  to 
have  completed  a minimum  of  30 
college  credit  hours  at  an  ac- 
credited institution.  The 
minimum  will  be  raised  to  60 
hours  in  1991.  Among  other 
changes  proposed  for  the  State 
Police:  recruiters  will  work  full- 
time on  permanent  assignment 
instead  of  part-time  as  in  the  past; 
open  examinations  will  be 
established  to  replace  costly  an- 
nual exams  taken  by  thousands  of 
applicants:  and  a structured  field- 
training program  would  be  im- 
plemented to  teach  rookies  how  to 
apply  training  academy  concepts 
to  real-life  situations. 

The  New  York  City 
Patrolmen’s  Benvolent  Associa- 
tion obtains  a show-cause  order  to 
stop  implementation  of  a depart- 
ment plan  to  require  two  to  four 
years  of  college  for  officers  seek- 
ing promotion. 

Federal  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel look  to  Senate  legislation 
for  relief  from  the  high  cost  of  liv- 


ing. The  bill,  sponsored  bv  Sen. 
Dennis  DeConcini  |D.-Ariz.), 
would  establish  a national  ad- 
visory commission  on  law  en- 
forcement to  study  low  salaries, 
unfair  overtime  policies  and  the 
failure  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
recognize  regional  differences  in 
living  expenses.  Federal  law- 
enforcement  officials  say  low 
salaries  are  thwarting  the  recruit- 
ment of  qualified  personnel  in 
areas  with  high  costs  of  living, 
such  as  New  York. 

Los  Angeles  officials  say  they 
will  use  the  Federal  Racketeer- 
Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organiza- 
tions (RICO)  statutes  to  pros- 
ecute members  of  violent  youth 
gangs,  who,  officials  say,  finance 
their  organizations  through  drug 
dealing.  The  laws  will  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  state  con- 
spiracy and  asset  forfeiture  laws. 
Meanwhile.  Los  Angeles  police 
apprehend  430  gang  members  in 
one  of  a continuing  series  of 
street-level  sweeps.  “With  this 
level  of  enforcement,”  says 
LAPD  Deputy  Chief  Glenn  Le- 
vant. "if  you  could  project  ahead, 
in  six  months  from  now  we  won't 
be  having  too  many  gang 
members  left." 

An  agreement  fells  apart  be- 
tween Dallas  city  officials  and  the 
Dallas  Police  Association  (DPA) 
on  a proposed  Civilian  Review 
Board  with  expanded  powers.  In 
an  effort  to  avert  a union-led 
referendum  against  the  con- 
troversial board,  city  leaders  had 
approved  a compromise  plan  that 
would  bar  self-incrimination  of  of- 
ficers called  to  testify  before  the 
panel.  But  DPA  president 
Monica  Smith  insists  that  “no 
compromise  or  agreement  with 
the  city  exists”  in  regard  to  the 
Civilian  Review  Board,  which 
DPA  has  adamantly  opposed  for 
six  years. 

Several  Justice  Department 
programs  are  slated  for  the 
bureaucratic  scrap-heap  under 
the  Reagan  Administration's 
$6.2-billion  proposal  for  DoJ  in 


The  Bureau  of  Justice  Assis- 
tance announces  plans  to 
distribute  $8  million  in  discre- 
tionary grants  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Among  the  grants: 
$250,000  to  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
for  continued  training  of  police  of- 
ficials on  deadly  force  issues; 
$350,000  to  the  Jefferson  In- 
stitute for  Justice  Studies,  to  con- 
tinue development  of  an  artificial- 
intelligence  computer  program  to 
aid  investigations  of  residential 
burglaries;  $150,000  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  of  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies,  to 
develop  new  standards;  $500,000 
to  broaden  the  Drug  Abuse 
Resistance  Education  (DARE) 
program,  and  $1.7  million  to  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Coun- 
cil, to  continue  its  activities. 

The  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  says  it  will  award  near- 
ly $5  million  to  20  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  help  those 
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MARCH:  Top  DoJ  officials  quit  over  Meese 


Continued  from  Page  5 
Department:  the  Tredyffrin 
Township,  Pa..  Police  Depart- 
ment; the  Montana  Highway 
Patrol:  the  police  departments  in 
Carrollton  and  Wichita  Falls. 
Tex.,  and  the  Washington  State 
Patrol. 

A study  by  the  Minnesota  Plan- 
ning Agency  concludes  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  imprison- 
ment deters  offenders  from  conti- 
nuing criminal  activity  once  their 
time  is  served.  The  March  7 
report  suggests  the  most  cost- 
effective  way  to  reduce 
recidivism  is  to  prosecute  of- 
fenders as  quickly  as  possible.  It 
adds  that  the  younger  the  of- 
fender. the  more  likely  he  will  con- 
tinue criminal  activities. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Supervisors  bans  the  sale  of 
realistic  toy  guns  after  the  fatal 
shooting  of  a retarded  boy  who 


had  pointed  a toy  gun  at  two  of- 
ficers. who  fired  on  him.  The  two 
officers  were  absolved  of  wrong- 
doing in  the  Feb.  22  incident 
following  a grand  jury  investiga- 
tion. 

Two  top-ranking  Justice 
Department  officials  resign 
abruptly  on  March  29,  citing  their 
growing  concern  over  the  legal 
difficulties  and  leadership  of  At- 
torney General  Edwin  Meese  3d. 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Arnold 
I.  Bums  and  Asssistant  Attorney 
General  William  F.  Weld,  who 
heads  the  Criminal  Division, 
resigned  after  meeting  with 
White  House  Chief  of  Staff 
Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  and  explain- 
ing that  the  Justice 
Department's  reputation  and 
ability  to  function  effectively 
were  being  hurt  by  Meese's  con- 
tinued presence. 

Los  Angeles  officials  fear  a 


major  increase  of  Southeast 
Asian  heroin  in  California  wiU 
spark  rivalries  and  shootouts  bet- 
ween ethnic  drug  gangs.  John  E. 
Hensley,  the  top  U.S.  Customs 
drug  enforcement  official  on  the 
West  Coast,  says,  "If  the  Asians 
start  mixing  it  up  with  the  Mex- 
ican and  black  gangs,  we  may  see 
the  gun  battles  and  murders  that 
marked  old  Colombian  cocaine 
cowboy  wars  in  Miami  a decade 
ago.” 

The  Police  Foundation  and  the 
American  Bar  Association  an- 
nounce a national  effort  to  im- 
prove police  response  to  child 
abuse.  Proposed  efforts  include 
publication  of  a guidebook  that 
can  assist  officers  in  recognizing 
signs  of  child  abuse  and  ways  to 
protect  neglected  children. 

Representative  Bill  Hughes 
(D.-N.J.)  releases  a General  Ac- 


counting Office  report  that  shows 
the  Justice  Department  has  a 
backlog  of  over  3,000  asset- 
seizure  cases  that  have  not  been 
processed.  It  adds  that  U.S. 
Customs  has  S57  million  in  seized 
drug  profits  sitting  in  vaults  and 
recommends  that  the  money  be 
used  to  finance  more  drug  in- 
vestigations. 

The  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  reports  March  27  that 
total  losses  from  the  12  million 
motor-vehicle  thefts  from  1973 
through  1985  were  about  $52 
billion  in  1985  dollars  before  vehi- 
cle recoveries  and  payments  on 
losses  by  insurance  companies. 
After  recoveries  and  insurance 
payments,  the  total  loss  was 
$16.1  billion. 


COMINGS  AND  GOINGS: 
James  T.  Moore  is  appointed  in- 


terim commissioner  of  the  Florida 
Department  of  Law  Enforcement 
on  March  22,  succeeding  Robert 
R.  Dempsey,  who  resigned  March 
14  due  to  a family  illness. . . . 
Daniel  P.  Guido  is  named  commis- 
sioner of  the  2,650-member  Suf- 
folk County,  N.Y.,  Police  Depart- 
ment, replacing  James  Caples, 
who  resigned  in  February  to  pur- 
sue a State  Assembly  seat.  . . . 
Brownsville,  Term.,  Police  Chief 
Jerry  Wyatt,  47,  resigns  March  8 
after  eight  years  heading  the 
16-member  force.  Capt.  Dan 
Singleton  is  named  acting 
chief.  . . . George  B.Workcuff,  48, 
a former  police  community  ser- 
vice officer  in  Minneapolis,  is 
sentenced  to  90  days  in  jail  after 
pleading  guilty  to  sellings  drugs 
from  a squad  car. . . . LaVista, 
Neb.,  Police  Chief  John  Packett 
will  head  a new  antidrug  task 
force  composed  of  officers  from 
eastern  Nebraska  and  western 
Iowa.  . . . 


APRIL:  Crime  up  again;  cheap  handguns  banned 


“I  most  certainly  would  be  in  support  of  “I  would  be  very  much  against  giving  the 
supplying  the  military  with  whatever  it  took  military  arrest  authority  or  getting  them  into 
to  get  the  drug  problem  under  control.”  law  enforcement.” 

Nashville  Police  Chief  Joe  D.  Casey,  Defense  Secretary  Frank  C.  Carlucci, 

on  what  should  be  done  to  address  the  drug  problem,  on  what  should  not  be  done  to  address  the  drug  problem. 


Preliminary  Uniform  Crime 
Report  figures  released  by  the 
FBI  on  April  16  show  serious 
crime  rose  2 percent  overall  from 
1986  to  1987  — the  third  con- 
secutive year  of  crime  increases. 
Of  the  violent  crimes,  aggravated 
assaults  rose  by  2 percent,  while 
murder  climbed  4 percent,  forci- 
ble rape  was  up  by  1 percent,  and 
robbery  increased  by  5 percent. 
Law  enforcement  officials  in 
cities  that  recorded  doubledigit 
increases  in  major  crime  say 
drugs  are  the  main  reason  for  the 
rise. 

The  City  of  Chicago  agrees  to 
pay  $9.2  million  in  back  wages  to 
settle  a 15-year-old  discrimina- 
tion case  involving  729  black, 
Hispanic  and  female  police  of- 
ficers. The  1973  lawsuit  alleged  a 
pattern  of  bias  in  hiring  and  pre 
motion. 

The  U.S.  Senate  approves  a 
$1. 1-trillion  national  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1989  on  April  15,  ex- 
ceeding its  own  spending  limits 
by  unanimously  approving  an 
amendment  to  add  $2.6  billion  to 
antidrug  programs.  The  action 
brings  the  1989  drug- 
enforcement  allocation  to  $6.6 
billion.  The  House  version  of  the 
budget  allocates  $4  billion  for 
antidrug  efforts. 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese 
3d,  on  a week-long  trip  to  drug- 
producing  nations  in  Latin 
America,  discusses  a proposal  for 
an  international  police  force  to 
help  restore  order  in  nations 
threatened  by  powerful  narcotics 
trafficking  rings.  Meese  suggests 
that  such  a force  be  set  up  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  or  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

San  Francisco  officials  say  a re- 


cent $3-million  increase  in 
revenues  from  traffic  tickets 
shows  that  the  Police  Depart- 
ment’s new  computerized  police 
patrol  scheduling  system  is  work- 
ing. Officials  say  the  system,  a 
brainchild  of  two  University  of 
San  Francisco  professors,  will 
boost  the  department’s  service 
level  by  26  percent  and  will  save 
the  city  $11  million  annually  in 
salaries. 

Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion officials  are  said  to  be  looking 
to  add  more  Asian-American 
agents  in  major  U.S.  cities,  in- 
cluding New  York,  where  an 
estimated  70-percent  increase  of 
the  street-level  heroin  trade  is 
tied  to  Asian-American  gangs.  A 
DEA  spokesman  says  the  short- 
age of  Asian-American  agents  is 
acute  in  the  Northwest  and  West 
Coast  as  well.  DEA  statistics 
show  only  35  of  2,800  agents 
nationwide  are  of  Asian  descent. 

Dallas  Police  Chief  Billy  Prince 
resigns  abruptly  April  12  after  six 
years  heading  the  city's 
beleaguered  police  department. 
Prince  was  a target  of  public 
criticism  because  he  reportedly 
resisted  implementation  of 
department  reforms  and  opposed 
the  expanded  powers  of  a Civilian 
Review  Board.  First  Assistant 
Chief  Louis  C.  Caudell  is  named 


acting  chief.  /See  "Names  <6 
Faces,  "page  7.J 

Anthony  V.  Bouza,  the  con- 
troversial police  chief  of  Min- 
neapolis, announces  plans  to  step 
down  at  year’s  end,  citing  an  ef- 
fort to  infuse  "new  blood”  into 
the  department.  Bouza,  who  has 
been  chief  since  1980,  declines  to 
be  specific  about  future  plans, 
saying  simply  that  he  will  be 
“seeking  employment."  [See 
"Names  & Faces,  "page  7.j 

Researchers  report  on  April  6 
the  discovery  of  a technique  for 
using  DNA  typing  from  a single 
strand  of  hair  to  identify  crime 
victims  and  suspects  more  objec- 
tively. The  technique,  developed 
by  Russell  Higuchi,  a researcher 
with  the  Cetus  Corp.,  and  a 
University  of  California  research 
team  in  Berkeley,  will  allow  more 
precise  identification  of  color  and 
texture  of  hair  strands,  the  report 
says.  (See  articles,  pp.  10.  ll-l 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese 
3d  announces  the  selection  of  two 
men  to  fill  key  Justice  Depart- 
ment positions  left  vacant  by  the 
abrupt  resignations  of  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Arnold  Burns 
and  Assistant  Attorney  General 
William  Weld.  Harold  Christen- 
sen, a prominent  Utah  attorney, 
is  named  to  replace  Bums,  while 


Edward  Dennis,  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney in  Philadelphia  is  selected  to 
succeed  Weld  as  head  of  DoJ’s 
Criminal  Division. 

An  all-white  jury  in  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  acquits  13  neo-Nazi  ex- 
tremists of  sedition  and  other 
charges  on  April  7 following  a 
two-month  trial.  Seven  of  the 
defendants  were  charged  in  a plot 
to  overthrow  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  estabbsh  an  all-white 
nation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Other  defendants  were  accused  of 
planning  the  assassinations  of  a 
U.S.  District  Court  judge  and  an 
FBI  agent.  All  of  the  defendants 
are  returned  to  prison  to  continue 
serving  previously  imposed 
sentences  for  murder,  racketeer- 
ing and  robbery. 

Maryland  approves  landmark 
legislation  banning  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  cheap  ‘‘Saturday 
Night  Special”  handguns.  The 
new  law,  passed  April  1 1 despite  a 
fierce  campaign  against  it  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a nine- 
member  board  that  will  decide 
which  types  of  guns  can  be  legally 
sold  in  Maryland.  [See  close-up, 
page  15} 

President  Reagan  urges  Con- 
gress on  April  19  to  approve  the 


death  penalty  for  drug  dealers 
convicted  of  murder.  Criticizing 
Congressional  inaction  on  the  six- 
month-old  proposal,  Reagan  says, 
■‘The  critical  legislation  takes  on 
the  drug  syndicates  on  their  own 
terms.  It  says  when  narcotics 
racketeers  kill  and  are  convicted, 
they  will  face  execution.” 

The  nation’s  child  abuse 
statistics  rose  by  2 percent  in 
1987  — the  lowest  increase  in  10 
years  — but  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  the  Prevention  of  Child 
Abuse  says  the  low  increase  may 
be  due  more  to  the  fact  that  finan- 
cially strapped  social  services 
have  reached  a saturation  point  in 
their  ability  to  take  new  reports. 
An  NCPCA  report  estimates  that 
only  one-third  of  substantiated 
child  abuse  and  neglect  cases  na- 
tionwide are  receiving  treatment. 

A record  number  of  state  and 
Federal  prisoners  was  set  for  the 
13th  consecutive  year  in  1987,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  which  says  the 
nation’s  prisons  housed  681.609 
such  prisoners  at  the  end  of  the 
year  — a 6.7-percent  increase  over 
1986’s  total. 

Law  enforcement  groups,  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  agree  late 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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Names  & Faces:  the  people  who  shaped  1988 


The  Meese  mess  clouds 
the  Justice  Department 

To  many  police  officials,  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  3d  was  one  of  the  best  friends  law  enforcement 
ever  had  at  the  Justice  Department.  Throughout  the 
ftrst  half  of  1988.  however,  Meese,  enshrouded  in 
controversy  over  his  alleged  involvement  in  shady 
business  dealings,  was  seen  by  top  DoJ  officials  as 
more  of  a liability  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
department.  Before  Meese  resigned  on  July  5,  the  top 
echelon  of  the  Justice  Department  had  been  decimat^ 
by  the  departure  of  three  key  officials.  Associate 
Attorney  General  Stephen  Trott  resigned  to  accept  a 
Federal  judgeship,  but  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Arnold  I.  Bums  and  Assistant  Attorney  General 
William  F.  Weld  left  in  a fit  of  frustration  stemming 
directly  from  the  suggestions  of  unethical  conduct 
surrounding  their  boss. 

Meese  resisted  calls  for  his  resignation  up  to  the  end, 
playing  down  charges  of  impropriety  during  a grand 
jury  investigation  of  his  role  in  a $l-billion  Iraqi 
pipeline  project  and  his  connection  to  some  of  the 
principals  in  a defense-contracting  scandal.  He  also 
enjoyed  the  steadfast  support  of  his  longtime  political 
patron,  President  Reagan.  But  just  hours  after  a special 
prosecutor’s  report  pointed  to  ethical  lapses  on  Meese's 
part  — but  stopped  short  of  calling  for  Ws  indictment 
— Meese  resided,  saying  he  had  been  “vindicated.” 
The  end  of  his  tenure  seemed  vintage  Meese:  Just  one 
day  before  the  resignation,  the  nation’s  number-one  law 
enforcer  was  out  in  California  dressed  in  country 
workclothes,  lending  a ceremonial  hand  to  a new 
Federal  marijuana-eradication  campaign. 

President  Reagan  moved  quickly  to  prop  up  the 
sagging  morale  and  prestige  of  the  Justice  Department, 
announcing  on  July  12  his  selection  of  Richard 
Thornburgh,  a former  Pennsylvania  governor  and  U.S. 
Attorney  with  a reputation  as  a tough  crimebuster,  as 
Meese's  successor.  The  Senate,  for  its  part,  expedited 
Thornburgh's  confirmation  hearings,  enabling  him  to 
be  sworn  in  in  August. 

Thornburgh  acted  in  a way  that  quickly  dispelled  any 
thoughts  of  his  being  a mere  caretaker  at  the  helm  of 
the  Justice  Department  — a notion  that  had  more  than 
a little  foundation,  given  the  approaching  elections  and 
the  certainty  that  a new  President  would  be  elected. 
And,  with  the  election  of  Vice  President  George  Bush, 
Thornburgh’s  brief  but  vigorous  tenure  as  A-G  was 
rewarded  when  Bush  promptly  announced  his  intention 
to  retain  Thornburgh.  To  those  who  valued  stability  in 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Justice  Department,  and 
to  career  DoJ  officials  whose  morale  had  suffered 
through  the  Meese  debacle,  the  retention  of 
Thornburgh  was  welcome  news. 

It  ain’t  the  meeting, 
it’s  the  emotion 

It  was  business-as-usual  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  last  October.  Then  a bomb  was  dropped. 
Executive  Director  Jerald  R.  Vaughn  abruptly  resigned 
after  three  years  of  leading  the  13.000-member 
organization  out  of  a period  of  financial 
mismanagement.  Vaughn  later  told  LEN  that  he 
decided  to  quit  after  an  “insane”  decision  by  the 
association’s  Board  of  OfBcers  to  postpone  action  on 
the  1989  budget.  He  added  that  the  12-member  board’s 
failure  to  evaluate  his  performance  and  see  to  his 
request  for  a salary  increase  — the  fifth  time  it  had 
done  so  in  two  years,  he  said  — “was  the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel’s  back.” 

Publicly.  lACP  officials  remained  tight-lipped  about 
the  Vaughn  departure,  offering  little  more  than  a 
tersely  worded  statement  acknowledging  Vaughn’s 
contributions  to  the  association  and  indicating  that 
deputy  executive  director  Dan  Rosenblatt  would 
temporarily  take  over  lACP’s  reins.  Privately,  however, 
some  indicated  that  relations  between  the  board  and. 
the  executive  director  had  been  more  than  a little  shaky 
at  times,  owing  in  part  to  the  nature  of  the  various  egos 
and  temperaments  involved. 

• 

Nor  was  lACP  the  only  major  law  enforcement 


organization  to  find  itself  headless.  Over  at  the 
National  Sheriffs'  Association,  both  top-ranking  leaders 
announced  in  October  their  intentions  to  resign  their 
posts  in  early  1989.  L.  Cary  Bittick,  NSA’s  executive 
director  since  1983  and  a former  sheriff  of  Monroe 
County.  Ga..  said  he  will  remain  active  in  local  and 
national  law  enforcement  activities  after  he  leaves  NSA 
in  March.  The  association's  assistant  executive 
director.  Tom  Finn,  said  he  would  step  down  from  his 
post  in  February.  If  the  pending  departures  of  the  two 
key  administrators  seemed  somewhat  lost  in  the  news 
shuffle,  it  was  due  largely  to  their  proximity  in  time  to 
the  arrival  of  Hurricane  Vaughn. 

Hello, 

I must  be  going 

At  times.  1988  seemed  to  offer  about  as  much  action 
behind  the  doors  of  police  chiefs'  offices  as  there  was  on 
the  streets.  There  were  changes  aplenty  among  the 
higher  echelons  in  several  big-city  police  departments, 
including  several  sudden  and  unexpected  resignations 
that  sent  city  administrators  scurrying  to  find 
replacements. 

• 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Dallas 
Police  Department  was  in  the  thick  of  controversy  and 
upheaval.  Local  residents  were  vocally  dissatisfied  with 
alleged  discrimination  in  the  department  and  what  they 
saw  as  instances  of  excessive  use  of  force.  Police 
officers  heard  far  too  many  funeral  dirges  in  the  first 
few  months  of  the  year,  and  through  their  union 
engaged  the  city  in  a toe-to-toe  battle  over  a proposed 
civilian  review  board.  Along  came  Easter,  and  Police 
Chief  Billy  Prince  decided  to  take  a brief,  needed 
vacation.  But  then  the  vacation  was  over,  and  Prince 
woke  up  April  12  to  realize  he  did  not  want  to  go  back 
to  work.  With  apparently  no  advance  warning,  he  called 
City  Manager  Richard  Knight  and  said,  “I  quit.” 
Assistant  Chief  Louie  Caudell.  to  his  understandable 
surprise,  suddenly  found  himself  serving  as  acting 
chief,  a position  he  held  until  August,  when  the  police 
chief’s  job  was  given  to  Mack  M.  Vines,  a former  chief 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  Charlotte.  N.C.  Since 
resigning  from  a brief  tenure  as  director  of  the  Justice 
Department’s  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance,  Vines  had 
been  serving  as  police  chief  in  Cape  Coral,  Fla.,  when  he 
got  the  call  from  Dallas. 

• 

Miami’s  first  black  police  chief,  Clarence  Dickson, 
also  took  the  abrupt  approach  to  retirement  when  he 
stepped  down  on  July  15.  reportedly  over  his 
frustrations  in  dealing  with  the  City  Commission. 
Assistant  Chief  Perry  Anderson,  who  is  also  black,  was 
chosen  to  replace  him.  Dickson  was  credited  with 
providing  the  department  with  dignity  and  integrity 
and  maintaining  morale  among  its  officers  as  it 
weathered  the  most  massive  corruption  scandal  in  its 
history.  More  than  80  Miami  cops  were  suspended  or 
arrested  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  “River  Cops”  drug- 
trafficking and  murder  scandal.  Anderson  enjoyed  next 
to  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  administrative  honeymoon. 
As  the  year  ended,  several  Miami  cops  were  suspended 
in  the  beating  death  of  a reputed  drug  dealer,  and  as  the 
new  year  dawned,  the  police  shooting  of  a black 
motorcycle  rider  sparked  yet  another  convulsive  riot  in 
the  minority  neighborhood  of  Overtown. 

• 

In  Philadelphia,  command  of  the  Police  Department 
returned  to  an  “up-through-the-ranks”  officer,  as  Willie 
Williams  became  the  city’s  first  black  police 
commissioner.  He  replaced  Kevin  M.  lacker,  who 
resigned  June  10,  citing  the  pressures  of  being 
separated  fi'om  his  family  in  New  Jersey  due  to 
residency  rules  that  required  him  to  live  in 
Philadelphia.  Tucker,  a former  Secret  Service  official 
who  took  over  the  department  following  the  1986  Move 
incident,  reportedly  was  offered  a position  as  senior  vice 
president  of  the  Provident  Nation^  Bank. 

• 

Yet  another  big-city  chief  chose  a private-sector  job 
after  resigning  from  his  post  — although  in  this  case  he 
made  the  seemingly  unlikely  move  to  the  news  media. 
William  Kolender,  who  had  been  chief  of  the  San  Diego 
Police  Department  for  13  years  — the  longest  tenure 
among  active  major-city  chiefs  — became  assistant 


general  manager  of  the  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
after  leaving  the  force  July  8.  He  was  replaced  by 
Assistant  Chief  Bob  Burgreeo,  a 28-year  veteran  of  the 
department. 

• 

Ever  a synonym  for  controversy.  Minneapolis  Police 
Chief  Anthony  Bouza  took  the  approach  of  professional 
ballplayers  who  announce  their  retirements  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  then  enjoy  a final  farewell  tour 
of  mejor  league  stadiums.  Bouza.  the  career  New  York 
City  cop  who  had  been  chief  in  Minneapolis  since  1980. 
announced  in  April  that  he  would  step  down  no  later 
than  Dec.  31  to  make  room  for  "new  blood"  By  year’s 
end.  that  new  blood  took  the  form  of  Deputy  Chief  John 
Laux,  a 20-year  veteran  of  the  department.  Bouza 
initially  deflected  Ulk  about  his  plans  for  the  future, 
saying.  "I’m  looking  out  the  window  now  to  see  if  the 
welfare  line  has  thinned  out.”  As  it  turned  out. 
however,  the  ever-outspoken  former  chief  now  has  a 
regular  forum  for  airing  his  views  — he’s  a 
commentator  for  a Minneapolis  TV  station,  where  his 
duties  also  include  helping  put  together  a local 
Crimestoppers  show. 

• 

Joseph  A.  Walsh  had  been  Superintendent  of  the 
Bridgeport.  Conn.,  Police  Department  longer  than  most 
police  careers  last  — 27  years,  to  be  exact.  For  the  last 
several  of  those  years.  Walsh  was  the  focus  of 
innumerable  civic  controversies  in  Bridgeport,  and  he 
overcame  several  attempts  by  city  officials  to  oust  him 
or  force  his  retirement  — including  one  move  that 
sharply  curbed  his  authority  and  forced  him  to  relocate 
to  a new.  closet-sized  office.  City  officials  finally  got 
their  wish  last  October  when  Walsh  called  it  quits  after 
47  years  as  a cop.  Anthony  P.  FabrizI,  a member  of  the 
Bridgeport  force  since  1952,  was  named  acting 
superintendent. 

• 

Resignation  and  retirement  were  not  the  only  options 
explored  by  big-city  police  chiefs  in  1988:  Two  took 
their  own  lives.  Jersey  City.  N.J.,  Police  Chief  John 
Fritz  killed  himself  with  his  service  revolver  in  his 
office  Feb.  7.  He  was  reportedly  despondent  over 
marital  and  work  pressures.  He  was  replaced  by  Police 
Director  Walter  Adams.  In  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Police 
Chief  Jess  Hale  killed  himself  April  12.  Hale  had  been 
suspended  from  the  department  on  charges  that  stole 
money  from  a drug  store  cash  register  and  was 
awaiting  a May  24  trial.  Assistant  Chief  James 
Vandiver  served  as  acting  chief  of  the  department  until 
Hale's  successor,  Louie  Caudell,  began  his  duties  Oct. 
17.  Caudell  is  the  former  first  assistant  chief  of  the 
Dallas  Police  Department. 

• 

New  police  chiefs  took  the  reins  in  a number  of  other 
large  U.S.  jurisdictions  in  1988.  Supt.  Michael  Chabries 
of  the  Utah  Highway  Patrol  was  named  as  the  new 
police  chief  of  Salt  Lake  City,  replacing  Bud 
Willoughby,  who  retired  due  to  illness.  Kevin  O’Leary, 
deputy  chief  of  the  Anchorage.  Alaska,  Police  Depart- 
ment, took  over  for  outgoing  Chief  Ron  Otte,  who 
resigned  in  April  after  a budget  dispute  with  city  of- 
ficials. Guy  Sapp  was  sworn  in  Dec.  21  as  chief  in  Wil- 
mington. Del.,  succeeding  the  retired  Donald  Payne. 
James  Carvino,  heed  of  the  Justice  Department’s  Office 
of  Liaison  Services  and  a former  police  chief  of  Racine, 
Wise.,  was  tapped  to  succeed  James  Montgomery  as 
police  chief  of  Boise,  Idaho.  Montgomery  left  in  June  to 
become  sheriff  of  King  County  (Seattle).  Wash.,  and 
was  replaced  on  an  interim  basis  by  Capt.  Mike  Pryneb, 
who  will  serve  until  Carvino  reports  for  duty  in  March. 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Police  Chief  Allan  Meyers  said  in 
December  he  would  be  stepping  down  in  May  1989 
after  28  years  of  policing,  in  order  to  become  security 
chief  for  a new  horse  and  greyhound  racing  track.  The 
2,650-member  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y.,  Police  Department  is 
now  headed  by  veteran  police  executive  Daniel  P. 

Guido.  Guido  replaced  James  Caples,  who  resigned  in 
February  to  launch  a campaign  for  the  State  Assembly. 
Levittown,  Pa.,  Police  Chief  Michael  Chitwood  was 
chosen  to  replace  Portland,  Me..  Police  Chief  Fraods 
Amoroso,  who  resigned  to  head  the  state’s  antidrug 
task  force.  Casper.  Wyo..  Police  Chief  Dick  Fields 
resigned  to  take  command  of  the  new  Casper-Natrona 
dispatch  center  in  November.  Cmdr.  Mike  Coiling  is  in- 
terim chief  while  the  search  for  Fields’  replacement  con- 
tinues. 
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APRIL:  A new  gun  ban; 

Detroit’s  crack- using  cops 


Continued  from  Page  6 
in  the  month  on  legislation  to 
regulate  the  sale  and  manufac- 
ture of  so-called  plastic  hand- 
guns. The  Senate  version  of  the 
legislation,  sponsored  by 
Senators  Howard  Metzenbaum 
(D.-Ohio)  and  Strom  Thurmond 
(R.-S.C.)  would  require  that  all 
guns  be  detectable  by  X-ray 
machines  and  metal  detectors. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  tougher 
penalites  for  Federal  crimes  com- 
mitted with  firearms  or  ex- 
plosives and  includes  a man- 
datory 10-year  prison  term  for 
anyone  convicted  of  shooting  a 
Federal  officer.  The  legislation 
defines  a “detectable"  gun  as  one 
containing  3.7  ounces  of  stainless 
steel.  The  NRA  had  supported  a 
bill  banning  undetecUble  plastic 
weapons  but  which  set  no 
minimum  standards  of  detec- 
tability. 

Spurred  by  revelations  of  drug 
abuse  among  its  officers  — in- 
cluding 1 26  police  officers  alleged 
to  have  used  crack  cocaine  — the 
Detroit  Police  Department  an- 
nounces plans  for  an  in-depth 
study  of  the  problem  and  says 
that  any  officer  testing  positive 
for  illegal  drug  use  will  be  fired. 
News  of  the  study  comes  the 
same  day  that  five  rookie  officers 
are  suspended  for  failing  drug 
screening  exams.  Police  Chief 


William  Hart  says  drug  abuse  by 
police  officers  is  a "sign  of  the 
times." 

Salt  Lake  City  police  officers 
say  they  will  go  by  the  book  and 
not  allow  officers  patrolling  alone 
to  respond  to  potentially 
dangerous  calls  until  two  backup 
officers  arrive  at  the  scene.  The 
move  is  taken  to  draw  attention 
to  staffing  problems  and  a union 
demand  fora  10.1-percent  pay  in- 
crease, which  the  city  says  it  can- 
not afford. 

Convicted  New  York  City 
heroin  dealer  Agapito  Lopez  is 
ordered  to  pay  $2.2  million  in 
restitution  to  fund  drug 
rehabiiiUtion  programs,  in  what 
is  said  to  be  the  first  use  of  the 
state’s  victim-restitution  law  in  a 
drug-trafficking  case. 

A bout  of  "blue  flu"  hits  the 
San  Mateo  County.  Calif.. 
Sheriff's  Department,  as  50 
deputies  and  sergeants  call  in  sick 
to  protest  contract  talks  that 
have  been  sUlled  since  December 
1987. 

Keeping  in  step  with  a national 
trend,  the  Detroit  City  Council 
approves  an  ordinance  outlawing 
the  possession,  sale  and  adver- 
tisement of  realistic-looking  toy 
guns.  The  new  ordinance  permits 
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the  sale  of  oversized  or  plastic  toy 
guns,  but  they  must  be  clearly 
marked  with  a fluorescent  orange 
sticker. 

COMINGS  AND  GOINGS: 
Joseph  Underwood  becomes 
Michigan’s  only  black  sheriff 
when  he  is  named  to  succeed  retir- 
ing Cass  County  Sheriff  James 
Northrop.  . . . Assistant  Police 
Chief  Tom  Agnos  of  Phoenix 
resigns  April  29  after  26  years 
with  the  department  to  run  for 
Maricopa  County  Sheriff.  . . . 
Kevin  O’Leary,  the  deputy  chief 
of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  is  named 


to  succeed  Chief  Ron  Otte,  who 
resigned  April  22  over  a budget 
dispute  with  city  officials. . . . 
Former  Oak  Park,  111.,  Police 
Chief  Keith  Bergstrom  is  ap- 
pointed chief  in  Tarpon  Springs. 
Fla.,  despite  a campaign  against 
his  appointment  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  . . . Little 
Rock.  Ark..  Police  Chief  Jess  Hale 
commits  suicide  April  12.  Hale, 
who  was  suspended  after  being 
charged  with  stealing  money 
from  a drug  store  cash  register, 
was  to  have  gone  on  trial  in 

May The  New  Boston,  111., 

City  Council  places  Police  Chief 


Donald  Thirtyacre  on  probation 
until  the  November  expiration  of 
his  contract  with  the  city  after  he 
beat  and  shot  a dog  to  death  in 

front  of  a group  of  children 

The  Chicago  Police  Department 
gets  some  changes  in  its  upper- 
most echelons,  with  Assistant 
Deputy  Superintendent  Edward 
Wodnicki  named  chief  of  detec- 
tives, and  Deputy  Patrol  Chief 
George  Ruckrich  promoted  to 
chief  of  patrol.  Paul  Jankowski, 
commander  of  the  Jefferson  Park 
District,  replaces  Ruckrich  as 
deputy  chief  of  patrol  in  Area 
5.... 


The  year  in  focus:  new  fronts  in  the  war  on  drugs 


Despite  ongoing  and  increas- 
ing law-enforcement  efforts 
against  drugs,  despite  tougher 
new  laws  enacted  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  despite  in- 
creased awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem in  all  spheres  of  American 
society,  by  the  end  of  1988  it  re- 
mained painfully  clear  that  the 
war  on  drugs  was  far  from  being 
won. 

Congress,  reacting  to  a na- 
tional consensus  that  the  drug 
problem  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance. finally  hammered  out 
and  approved  an  Omnibus  Anti- 
Drug  Act  on  Oct.  22,  just  days 
before  adjourning  for  the  na- 
tional elections.  After  months  of 
haggling  and  compromise 
among  members  of  Congress 
and  between  House  and  Senate 
conferees,  the  legislation  signed 
by  President  Reagan  allows  the 
Federal  Government  to  execute 
drug  traffickers  who  commit 
murder  during  drug-related 
crimes  and  mandates  fines  for 
drug  users,  who  could  also  lose 
their  Federal  benefits  if  con- 
victed of  offenses.  The  bill 
also  created  the  long-sought 
Cabinet-level  position  of  "drug 
czar”  to  coordinate  and  direct 
the  full  sweep  of  the  nation’s 
drug-control  policies. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill, 
which  in  the  end  resembled  a 
Congressional  "wish  list"  on  a 
host  of  issues,  include: 
i A statement  from  Congress 


strongly  opposing  drug- 
legalization  efforts. 

t An  amendment  that  gives 
the  Justice  Department  nine 
months  to  develop  a system  for 
determining  whether  prospec- 
tive handgun  purchasers  are 
convicted  felons. 

^ Tougher  measures  to  curb 
child  pornography. 

1 A provision  to  expedite 
deportation  orders  of 
undesirable  criminal  aliens  ar- 
rested or  convicted  of  ag- 
gravated felonies. 

t Grants  to  states  to  establish 
drunken-driving  enforcement 
programs  that  mandate  the 
suspension  of  driver’s  licenses 
of  DWI  offenders. 

t Plans  to  provide  more 
money  for  U.S.  efforts  to  com- 
bat drug  trafficking  at  its  source 
— in  drug-producing  and  transit 
nations. 

The  bill,  originally  price- 
tagged  at  more  than  $2  billion,  is 
supposed  to  be  divided  evenly 
between  law  enforcement  and 
demand  reduction  and  treat- 
ment programs.  But  critics 
pointed  out  that  because  of 
restrictions  on  Federal  spending 
only  about  half  of  the  money  will 
actually  become  available.  And 
all  year  long,  law  enforcement 
officials  complained  that  their 
financial  and  manpower 
resources  had  been  drained  dry 
by  antidrug  efforts. 

Seemingly  any  and  all  possi- 


ble solutions  to  the  drug  prob- 
lem were  aired  during  the  year. 
Congress  held  token  hearings  on 
the  idea  of  drug  legalization 
before  coming  out  firmly 
against  that  strategy.  The  idea 
had  gained  some  prominence 
through  the  well-publicized 
views  of  Baltimore  Mayor  Kurt 
Schmoke  and  others.  Most  of 
the  major  police  groups, 
however,  issued  resolutions  con- 
demning legalization  as  unac- 
ceptable and  dangerous. 

The  get-tough  approach  to 
drugs,  meanwhile,  was  best  seen 
in  the  Federal  Government’s 
Operation  Zero  Tolerance, 
which  brought  the  full  weight  of 
Federal  sanctions  to  bear 
against  those  seeking  to  enter 
the  United  States  with  any 
amount  of  illegal  drugs.  The  pro- 
gram,  spearheaded  by  the 
Customs  Service,  provided  for 
arrest,  heavy  fines  and  the 
seizure  of  any  boat,  airplane  or 
car  in  question.  To  that  end.  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  seized  a 
$2. 5-million  yacht  after  the 
equivalent  of  one  joint  was 
found  on  board.  Fishing  boats, 
luxury  cruise  ships  and  other 
conveyances  were  also  seized, 
and  in  one  case  a ferryboat  was 
all  but  dismantled  in  a search  for 
drugs.  Civil  libertarians  decried 
zero-tolerance,  saying  it  tram- 
pled the  cherished  American  no- 
tion of  "innocent  until  proven 
guilty."  But  officials  defended 


the  program  as  part  of  the  “user- 
accountability”  stance  the 
Federal  Government  will  con- 
tinue to  employ  in  the  fight 
against  drugs. 

Nowhere  was  it  more  ap- 
parent that  the  drug  war  was 
coming  up  short  than  at  the 
street  level.  Crack,  the  highly 
addictive  cocaine  derivative, 
continued  its  destructive  swath 
across  America,  fanning  out 
from  urban  centers  to  the 
suburbs  and  even  rural  areas.  It 
was  easier  than  ever  to  get  — 
and  cheaper  too.  Addicts  could 
quell  their  crack  craze  — albeit 
briefly  — for  as  little  as  $6  a 
high.  The  drug,  unheard  of  just 
five  years  ago,  has  forced  law  en- 
forcement to  reassess  antidrug 
efforts  across  the  board.  And 
when  final  crime  statistics  are 
compiled  for  1988,  crack  will 
have  made  a substantial  impact. 
Several  U.S.  cities  experienced 
record-breaking  homicide  rates 
in  1988,  and  officials  fully  ex- 
pect jumps  in  other  crime  rates, 
fueled  in  large  part  by  the  rising 
use  of  crack. 

The  crack  explosion  forced 
some  cities,  like  New  York,  to 
come  up  with  a little  TNT  of 
their  own  to  combat  the  prob- 
lem. In  New  York.  TNT  stood 
for  Tactical  Narcotics  Teams,  a 
two-year.  $1 16-million  program 
in  which  drug-infested  neighbor- 
hoods are  saturated  with  large 
numbers  of  uniformed  cops  and 


back-up  units  for  90  days  to 
flush  out  dealers.  The  first  TNT 
unit  was  deployed  foUowng  the 
assassination  of  a rookie  police 
officer  guarding  the  home  of  a 
witness  in  a drug  case.  By  year’s 
end.  thr^  TNT  units  were  work- 
ing New  York  streets  and  mak- 
ing thousands  of  arrests.  But 
criminal-justice  officials  ex- 
pressed fears  that  the  judicial 
and  penal  systems  could  buckle 
under  the  weight  of  the  100,000 
drug  arrests  expected  to  be 
made  in  1989. 

Other  muncipalities  took  to 
enacting  ordinances  against 
loitering,  hitchhiking  and  other 
offenses  — or  simply  revamping 
and  strengthening  laws  already 
on  the  books  — in  an  effort  to 
provide  police  and  prosecutors 
with  new  tools  to  use  against 
drug  dealing  and  spin-off  crimes 
like  prostitution.  Dallas  officials 
went  so  far  as  to  allow  police  to 
arrest  and  search  people  who 
look  or  act  like  drug  dealers, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are 
seen  making  drug  deals.  The 
anti-loitering  law  also  applies  to 
suspects  picked  up  in  a known 
drug-trafficking  area. 

As  noted  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  the  antidrug  effort  meant 
in  many  cases  an  all-out  assault 
on  increasingly  violent  street 
gangs,  for  whom  crack  was  cur- 
rency and  firearms  were  the 
most  common  form  of  diplo- 
Continued  on  Page  23 
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MAY:  Supreme  Court  OK’s  sifting  through  garbage 


“There’s  no  way  you  can  have  a war  on  a 
chemical.  What  you  have  is  a war  on  a 
significant  segment  of  the  American  people.” 

Arnold  S.  Trebach,  president  of 
the  Drug  Policy  Foundation. 


“If  we  could  be  certain  of  the  nature  of  the 
flight  and  that  no  innocent  parties  are  aboard, 
then  we  should  be  given  authority  to  fire.” 

Customs  Commissioner  William  von  Raab. 
on  shooting  down  suspected  drug  smuggling  aircraft. 


The  Senate  overwhelmingly 
passes  an  amendment  to  a 
$300-billion  defense  bill  that 
would  give  the  armed  services 
sweeping  responsibility  for 
halting  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  in- 
to the  United  States.  The  amend- 
ment, passed  on  May  13  over  the 
objections  of  the  Pentagon,  would 
allow  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  increase 
military  surveillance  at  the 
borders  as  well  as  use  National 
Guard  units  to  patrol  borders  and 
drug  transit  points.  Pentagon  of- 
ficials say  the  antidrug  opera- 
tions would  cost  $2  billion  and 
would  force  reductions  in 
American  military  operations 
abroad.  They  also  voice  doubts 
about  the  ability  of  the  armed 
forces  to  substantially  halt  the 
drug  trade. 

Eight  reputed  leaders  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Mafia  are  sentenced 
to  prison  terms  of  up  to  10  years 
May  16  for  racketeering  and  ex- 
tortion activities.  Peter  Milano, 
reputed  boss  of  the  Los  Angeles 
mob.  receives  a six-year  prison 
term. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  officials  are  baf- 
fled by  strong  opposition  from  the 
city’s  Police  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion to  a proposed  field  training 
program  drawn  up  by  represen- 
tatives of  both  the  police  depart- 
ment and  the  union.  The  program 
would  require  academy  graduates 
to  train  for  an  additional  eight- 
week  period  with  veteran  officers 
chosen  especially  for  this  assign- 
ment, and  would  mark  the  depart- 
ment’s first  venture  into  formaliz- 
ed field  training.  One  union  of- 
ficial charges  that  the  program 
would  violate  the  union’s  contract 
concerning  overtime  pay  and 
minimum  staffing  levels. 

A study  concludes  that  New 
York  City  is  losing  more  than  its 
share  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
officials  and  other  Government 
employees  due  to  dissatisfaction 
with  low  salaries  and  high  living 
costs.  The  study,  conducted  by 
the  New  York  Federal  Executive 
Board,  says  workers  will  take 
almost  any  job  before  working  for 
the  Federal  Government  in  New 
York  City. 

Philadelphia  Police  Commis- 
sioner Kevin  M.  Tucker  an- 
nounces he  will  step  down  in  June 
for  a variety  of  reasons,  including 
a desire  to  spend  more  time  with 
his  family.  Tucker,  bound  by 
strict  Philadelphia’s  residency  re- 
quirements, says  the  strain  of 
separation  from  his  family  in  New 
Jersey  is  too  much.  Deputy  Police 
Commissioner  Willie  Williams  is 
said  to  be  a front  runner  to  suc- 
ceed Tucker,  who  has  held  the 
post  since  1986.  ISee  "Names  & 
Faces,  "page  7J 

A Virginia  Court  of  Appeals 
finds  unconstitutional  the  prac- 
tice of  stopping  a motorist  solely 
because  he  matches  the  criteria 
on  a drug  courier  profile. 
Highway  stops,  wrote  Judge  Ber- 
nard G.  Barrow  in  the  May  17  rul- 


ing, must  be  the  result  of  a ’’par- 
ticularized suspicion”  of  criminal 
activity.  Barrow  notes  that 
“black  or  Hispanic  males  from  20 
to  35  years  of  age,  driving  north- 
bound in  Florida-registered  rental 
cars,  constitute  a large  category 
of  presumably  innocent 
travelers.” 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rules 
that  police  have  the  right  to  con- 
duct warrantless  searches  of  gar- 
bage bags  and  other  refuse  con- 
tainers left  at  the  curb  outside  an 
individual's  home,  even  if  there  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  criminal  ac- 
tivity. Writing  for  the  6-2  majori- 
ty, Justice  Bryon  R.  White  says 
garbage  bags  left  outside  a home 
do  not  come  under  Fourth 
Amendment  protection  because 
individuals  have  no  "subjective 
expectation  of  privacy”  in  their 
trash  that  society  would  accept  as 
reasonable. 

U.S,  Forest  Service  officials, 
frustrated  by  their  inability  to 
pursue  heavily  armed  marijuana 
growers  who  have  made  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  national 
woodlands  unsafe  for  visitors,  ask 
Congress  to  allow  rangers  to  pur- 
sue investigations  and  arrests 
that  lead  them  outside  forest 
preserves.  Forest  Service  rangers 
are  prohibited  by  current  law  to 
execute  search  warrants  on 
private  property,  investigate  or 
interview  suspects  off  forest  land 
or  conduct  surveillance  of  people 
and  vehicles  traveling  from  mari- 
juana patches  to  distribution 
sites  off  public  land.  Rangers  say 
if  these  restrictions  were  lifted 
they  could  greatly  increase  their 
enforcement  efforts  against  mari- 
juana growers  on  Federal  lands. 

Ad  S80-milUon  cocaine  bust  on 
May  18  in  a posh  seaside  resort 
area  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  marks 
the  first  use  of  New  York  state 
troopers  who  have  been  deputized 
by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  to 
aid  in  the  fight  against  drug 
smugglers.  Nearly  180  troopers 
have  been  cross-designated  this 
year  and  Customs  officials  say 
more  will  be  enlisted  to  aid  in  in- 
terdiction efforts  nationwide. 

The  Du  Pont  Company  pledges 
$200,000  in  assistance  to  the  Na- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Memorial,  planned  for  construc- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.  The  con- 
tribution by  the  giant  chemical 
firm  — the  largest  corporate 
donation  to  date  — pushes  the 
memorial  fund  past  the  Sl-million 
mark. 

All  5,000  members  of  the 
Detroit  Police  Department  face 
unannounced  drug  testing  as  part 


of  a program  unveiled  this  month 
by  the  city’s  Board  of  Police  Com- 
missioners at  the  request  of 
Mayor  Coleman  Young.  Officers 
who  fail  the  drug  screening  will  be 
retested  up  to  three  times  to 
minimize  the  possibility  of  false- 
positive results.  Officers  found  to 
have  used  cocaine  and  heroin  will 
be  fired.  Marijuana  users  will  be 
suspended  for  30  days  for  a first 
offense  and  fired  after  a second 
violation. 

Criminal  charges  of  reckless 
conduct,  filed  against  the  city  of 
East  Louis,  111.,  for  allegedly 
jeopardizing  its  police  force  by  is- 
suing inadequate  and  unsafe 
equipment,  are  dismissed  by  the 
presiding  judge  for  lack  of 
jurisdiction.  St.  Clair  County 
State’s  Attorney  John  Baricevic, 
who  says  he  will  appeal  the 
judge's  ruling,  asserts  that  some 
police  officers  were  never  issued 
radios  or  were  given  ones  that 
worked  in  only  certain  parts  of  the 
city.  The  unprecedented  criminal 
charge  against  an  Illinois  city 
also  stated  that  police  cars  were 
often  missing  floorboards,  head- 
lights or  brakes,  and  some 
vehicles  had  tires  so  worn  that  the 
steel  belts  could  be  seen. 

A long-standing  feud  over 
emergency-rescue  jurisdiction 
resumes  between  New  York  City 
police  and  fire  departments  after 
a May  1 helicopter  crash  in  the 
East  River  that  results  in  the 
death  of  a tourist.  Fire  Depart- 
ment scuba  divers  responding  to 
the  scene  charge  that  they  were 
prevented  by  police  from  joining 
in  the  search  for  the  tourist,  who 


was  trapped  underwater  in  the 
wreckage  of  the  helicopter.  The 
feud  prompts  Mayor  Edward  I. 
Koch  to  order  the  Police  Depart- 
ment to  train  Fire  Department 
divers,  and  he  directs  both 
departments  to  jointly  pursue 
rescue  operations.  The  Police 
Department  remains  in  overall 
charge  of  emergencies. 

A Philadelphia  grand  jury 
clears  city  and  police  officials  of 
wrongdoing  in  the  May  13,  1985, 
bombing  of  a radical  group’s 
headquarters,  in  which  1 1 people 
were  killed,  including  five 
children,  and  61  homes  were 
destroyed  in  an  ensuing  fire.  The 
grand  jury  says  it  found  no 
evidence  of  criminal  intent, 
recklessness  or  negligence  on  the 
part  of  city  officials  in  the  bomb- 
ing, carried  out  by  police  after  a 
confrontation  with  the  group 
MOVE.  But  the  panel  sharply 
criticizes  city  officials  for  “moral- 
ly reprehensible  behavior.”  “in- 
competence” and  “cowardice.” 

Random  drug  testing  for 
Boston  police  officers  is  ruled  un- 
constitutional on  May  18.  but  the 
presiding  Federal  judge  upholds 
the  Boston  Police  Department’s 
practice  of  screening  officers 
suspected  of  drug  abuse.  The 
decision  is  praised  by  the  Boston 
Police  Patrolman's  Association, 
who  brought  the  suit  when  the 
testing  program  was  im- 
plemented by  Police  Commis- 
sioner Francis  Roache  in  1986. 

A report  by  a White  House  con- 
ference on  drug  abuse  proposes 
the  creation  of  a Cabinet-level 


“drug  czar”  — an  idea  opposed  by 
Administration  officials  — to 
oversee  the  nation's  antidnig  ef- 
forts. Other  proposals  by  the 
conference  include  imposing 
death  sentences  for  major  drug 
trn  .ickers;  making  the  Defense 
Department  responsible  for  air 
and  sea  drug  surveillance; 
establishing  a fleet  of  planes, 
helicopters  and  other  vehicles  to 
assist  foreign  nations  in  antidrug 
efforts;  creating  an  independent 
drug  abuse  agency,  and  begin- 
ning education  about  drugs  in 
kindergarten  classes. 

Law  enforcement  officials  say 
the  collection  and  publication  of 
statistics  on  hate-motivated 
crimes  — part  of  the  Hate  Crimes 
Statistics  Act  passed  by  the 
House  this  month  — will  impose 
an  extra,  undue  financial  and 
manpower  burden  on  their 
already  overtaxed  agencies.  The 
bill,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Barbara 
Kennelly  (D.-Conn.),  would  re- 
quire the  tabulation  of  all 
murders,  burglaries,  thefts,  ar- 
sons. vandalism,  trespassing  and 
robberies  that  could  be  classified 
as  bias-motivated. 

COMINGS  AND  GOINGS; 
Charles  P.  Smith  is  named  direc- 
tor of  the  Justice  Department's 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  on 
May  31.  replacing  George  A. 
Luciano.  . . . Walter  J.  Clark  is 
named  chief  of  the  Providence. 
R.I.,  Police  Department,  replac- 
ing Anthony  Mancuso,  who  will 
leave  to  head  a state  drug  enforce- 
ment strike  force.  . . . John  J. 
Jemilo  resigns  as  first  deputy 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Coast  Guardsmen  leave  the  luxury  yacht  Monkey  Business  after  docking  the  boat  in  Miami  Beach.  The 
yacht  was  seized  at  sea  after  marijuana  was  discovered  on  board,  as  part  of  the  Federal  “zero  tolerance 
antidrug  effwt.  wnieWortdWioto 
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LEN’s  1 988  Man  of  the  Year, 

Dr.  David  J.  Werrett,  a pioneer  in 
the  forensic  use  of  DNA  profiiing 


Dr.  Werrett  examines  an  X-ray  film  of  DNA  comparisons  in  his 
laboratory  in  Aldermaston,  England.  New  vofK  TimesPnoio 


Continued  from  Page  I 
Science  and  Technology.  "This  is 
a great  major  leap  forward,  where 
we're  suddenly  opening  up  whole 
new  possibilities.  The  first  guy 
who  said  to  use  fingerprints  came 
up  with  a fantastic  breakthrough, 
because  you  don't  realize  that 
just  by  pressing  on  a piece  of  ink- 
pad  you  get  something  that's 
almost  unique.  The  same  thing  is 
happening  here,  and  we  don’t 
know  where  it  can  lead  us." 

In  a nutshell,  says  Wasserman, 
the  DNA  profiling  technique  is 
the  Science  and  Technology 
Branch’s  "pride  and  joy." 

That  Werrett  should  be  in  the 
forefront  of  this  awesome 
development  in  forensic  science  is 
as  much  a function  of  his  own 
academic  training  as  it  is  of  the 
Forensic  Science  Service  for 
which  he  works.  Educated  at  the 
University  of  Birmingham,  where 
he  earned  a Ph.D.  in  biology  in 
1974,  Werrett  had  been  engaged 
in  a scientific  examination  of  how 
sperm  invades  the  female  tract,  as 
part  of  a larger  study  of  con- 
traception. One  of  his  techniques, 
immunofluorescence,  turned  out 
to  he  of  interest  to  the  Forensic 
Science  Service,  which  was  doing 
its  own  studies  in  that  area.  And. 
as  the  saying  goes,  it  was  the 
start  of  a beautiful  relationship. 

"There  are  people  who  like  to  do 
acadenuc  research,  and  there  are 
people  like  myself  who  like  to  see 
a practical  application  of  their 
work,"  he  notes.  "So  1 joined  the 
Forensic  Science  Service.  It  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  actually  do 
that.” 

So  it  is  with  the  Forensic 
Science  Service,  which  is  one  of 
four  key  components  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  of  the 
Home  Office.  The  service 
operates  six  regional  forensic 
laboratories,  with  about  500  per- 
sonnel, as  well  as  the  Central 
Research  Establishment.  And 
the  bottom  line  of  the  operation  is 
very  simple,  according  to  Wasser- 
raan:  "Assisting  police,  providing 
backup,  providing  technological 
support.  We  spend  about  S8 
million  a year  on  research,  and 
that’s  a very  large  number  if  you 
judge  by  the  Americans'  $20 
million  a year." 

The  full-time  application  of 
scientific  research  to  law- 
enforcement  needs  is  an  intrigu- 
ing notion,  and  one  that  certainly 
grabbed  at  the  core  of  David  Wer- 
rett’s  scientific  soul.  "Our  place 
in  life  is  to  do  research  for  a very 
worthwhile  application,”  he 
observes.  "There  are  groups  of 
scientists  who  ready  turn  on  to 
that  kind  of  thing,  end  I think  I 'm 
just  one  of  those.” 

From  Werrett’s  initial  publica- 
tion of  the  forensic  DNA  break- 
through — in  a 1985  article  co- 
authored with  fellow  FSS  re- 
searcher Dr.  Peter  Gill  and  Dr. 
Jeffreys  in  the  prominent  British 
scientiRc  journal  Nature  ~ the 
development  has  sparked  a storm 
of  intense  interest  on  both  sides  of 


the  Atlantic  (and  this  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  its  forensic 
application  is  limited  largely  to 
sex  crimes  and  homicides,  two 
crime  categories  that  are 
statistically  few  in  number  com- 
pared to  property  crimes  and 
other  offenses).  By  1 986  the  DNA 
profiling  technique  was  proving 
itself  in  the  course  of  an  investiga- 
tion in  Leicester,  England,  into 
the  rape  and  murder  of  two  young 
girls.  Forensic  scientists  at  the 
Aldermnston  laboratory  showed 
categorically  that  the  semen  on 
one  victim's  clothing  had  not 
originated  with  the  man  accused 
of  the  crime  — a man  who. 
curiously,  had  already  confessed 
to  the  murder.  The  true 
perpetrator  was  eventually 
discovered  and  his  involvement  in 
the  crimes  proven  with  the  help  of 
DNA  profiling. 

In  the  United  States,  mean- 
while, prosecutors  in  Florida  and 
elsewhere  were  keenly  interested 
in  the  DNA  technique,  and  in 
1987  an  Orlando  jury  convicted 
Tommie  Lee  Andrews  of  rape, 
almost  exclusively  on  the  basis  of 
DNA  profiling.  In  late  1988,  a 
state  appellate  court  upheld  the 
conviction  and  the  use  of  the 
DNA  evidence.  In  other  jurisdic- 
tions, from  New  York  to 
Washington  state,  DNA  profiling 
has  been  applied  in  cases  to  win 
convictions  and,  as  importantly, 
to  exonerate  accused  or  convicted 
subjects  in  a number  of  instances. 


Nor  has  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  been  asleep  at  the 
wheel  through  all  of  the  growing 
public  interest  in  DNA  profiling. 
Spurred  in  part  by  the  intense  in- 
terest shown  by  Director  William 
S.  Sessions,  the  FBI  has  been 
building  a DNA  profiling 
capability  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  just  recently  took  on  its  first 
50  "live"  cases  for  analysis. 

"I  would  certainly  agree  with 
Director  Sessions'  assessment 
that  it  is  the  moat  important 
thing  to  happen  for  law  enforce- 
ment," notes  John  W.  Hicks,  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Director  in 
charge  of  the  FBI  Laboratory 
Division.  "Of  course,  he  had  seen 
the  benefits  of  forensic  support  in 
investigations  as  a sitting  judge 
before  he  came  here.  So  when  he 
first  became  aware  of  what  we 
were  doing,  he  directed  that  the 
FBI  establish  a leadership  posi- 
tion and  help  to  coordinate  the  na- 
tionwide use  of  the  technology." 
That  coordination  role  is  now  be- 
ing furthered  through  a full-scale 
technology  transfer  program  that 
includes  specialized  training 
courses,  publications  and  other 
support  for  state  and  local  foren- 
sic science  personnel. 

At  the  same  time,  the  FBI  is 
conducting  an  ongoing  study  of 
various  types  of  DNA  probes  to 
select  those  that  perform  the  best 
in  a forensic  setting.  As  impor- 
tantly, Hicks  points  out,  the 
Bureau  is  coordinating  the  efforts 


of  a task  force  of  crime  laboratory 
personnel  to  develop  a classifica- 
tion system  that  can  be  used  for 
compiling  data  bases  of  DNA  pro- 
files. “so  we’ll  ail  be  speaking  the 
same  language." 

Such  work  by  the  FBI  has  been 
conducted  in  ongoing  collabora- 
tion with  Werrett.  Now  that  the 
DNA  technique  has  been  taught 
to  the  Forensic  Science  Service’s 
operational  labs,  Werrett  is  able 


to  devote  his  time  and  energy  to 
followup  research  into  cheaper, 
easier  and  fasterprobes,  as  well  as 
to  serving  as  chairman  of  a Euro- 
pean study  group  trying  to 
develop  an  internationally- 
adopted  system  for  encoding 
DNA  profiles  so  that  automatic 
computer  retrieval  systems  will 
become  feasible.  And  in  that 
respect,  Werrett  urges  a prevail- 
Continued  on  Page  11 
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Amid  DNA 


John  Hicks  of  the  FBI’s  lab  division  saw  straight 
through  to  a potential  fringe  benefit  of  DNA  profiling 
when  he  observed,  “We  hope  maybe  it'll  discourage  peo- 
ple from  getting  involved  in  crime,  because  they'll 
realize  that  their  chances  of  getting  caught  are  en- 
hanced.” 

Fifty  or  so  years  ago,  John  Dillinger  and  any  number 
of  other  career  criminals  might  have  tried  to  outwit  the 
lew  by  altering  or  burning  away  their  fingerprints  with 
acid  or  other  corrosive  agents.  However  successful  they 
might  have  been,  such  a practice  no  longer  applies  in  the 
realm  of  “fingerprints”  derived  from  an  individual's 
DNA.  Most  rapists  and  murderers  should  now  be  aware 
that  in  the  commission  of  their  horrific  crimes  they  leave 
an  almost  unmistakeable  calling  card  behind  — a sample 
of  their  genetic  makeup,  which  can  differentiate  all  but 
an  identical  twin.  Already,  just  a few  short  years  after 
the  introduction  of  DNA  profiling  techniques,  violent 
felons  are  being  convicted  and  sentenced  on  the  basis  of 
genetic  evidence,  and  falsely  accused  defendants  are  be- 
ing exonerated. 

Given  the  extraordinary  potential  of  DNA  profiling,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  crime  laboratories  in  the  United 
States  have  been  eagerly  putting  in  their  bids  for  the 
funding  and  equipment  needed  to  implement  the  tech- 
nique — estimated  to  cost  at  least  $100,000  for  the 
average  lab.  Currently  only  the  FBI  and  two  commercial 
labs  — Lifecodes  Corp.  and  Cellmeu’k  Diagnostics  — of- 
fer DNA  profiling  services,  and  given  a minimum  two- 
week  turnaround  time  for  DNA  testing,  the  volume  of 
casework  that  American  law  enforcement  could 
generate  would  easily  overwhelm  the  resources  of  these 
facilities.  But  rushing  in  to  set  up  a DNA  analysis 
capability  is  not  the  answer  either,  in  the  estimation  of 
some  who  have  been  keeping  a careful  eye  on  the  field. 

“We're  talking  about  trained  personnel,  and  that 
means  we  need  somebody  who  knows  not  only  forensic 
science  but  also  molecular  biology,”  observes  Dr. 
Lawrence  Kobilinsky,  a forensic  serologist  at  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice.  “My  own  preference  is  for  a 
regional  lab,  and  the  reason  is  that  you  will  then  have 
standardized  probes  so  that  the  technique  is  done  exact- 
ly the  same  in  one  lab  or  another  regardless  of  the 
specimen.” 

It's  not  that  the  individual  steps  in  the  process  are 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  average  forensic  scientist,  but 
the  power  of  DNA  technology  in  the  forensic  context 
does  demand  certain  extraordinary  quality  control 
measures  on  the  part  of  lab  personnel  as  well  as  crime- 
scene  technicians.  “It’s  important  for  the  crimescene 
people  to  know  about  the  technique,  so  they  don't  con- 
fuse the  results  by  mishandling,”  notes  Kobilinsky. 
“You  may  be  a secretor,  and  you  may  be  secreting  en- 
zymes in  your  perspiration  that  could  actually  destroy 
the  DNA  in  the  evidence  sample.  From  the  time  the 
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This  DNA  test  from  a rape  case  examines  a semen  stain 
and  a vaginal  swab.  The  DNA  pattern  from  Suspect  1 
matches  that  from  the  evidence.  CourtesyLiiecodesCorp 


evidence  is  deposited  until  the  final  report  is  written,  it's 
got  to  be  protected  and  studied  every  moment  so  you 
know  what's  going  on.” 

The  concern  is  not  that  a false  positive  result  will  be 
derived  from  the  analysis,  however,  for  American  and 
British  forensics  experts  alike  have  found  that  con- 
taminated samples  will  at  worst  yield  inconclusive, 
unusable  results.  Even  this  problem  may  soon  be  laid  to 
rest,  as  new  techniques  are  added  to  the  DNA  profiling 
repertoire.  Already,  a Federally-funded  study  by  resear- 
chers at  the  Cetus  Corporation  and  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  has  pointed  to  a promising  new 
approach  known  as  polymerase  chain  reaction,  which  in 
essence  allows  for  the  amplification  of  unusably  small 
amounts  of  DNA,  to  the  tune  of  some  10  million  times. 
(Of  course,  as  Kobilinsky  cautions,  the  process  would 
also  amplify  any  contaminants  present  in  the  sample.) 
Other  advances  may  bring  about  the  automation  of 
DNA  analysis,  thereby  minimizing  the  likelihood  of 
human  error. 

The  prevailing  American  approach  to  DNA  analysis  is 
one  involving  the  use  of  so-called  single  locus  probes  — 
an  approach  the  Kobilinsky  prefers  because  it  examines 
one  element  of  the  fragmented  DNA  molecule  at  a time, 
thus  allowing  the  forensic  scientist  to  build  up  a pro- 
gressively greater  level  of  ct-  lainty  step  by  step.  With 
the  application  of  four  or  five  such  probes,  eventually 
the  probability  level  reaches  one  in  several  hundred 
million  or  more  — a point  at  which  reasonable  doubt 
disappears. 

Of  course,  to  achieve  the  utility  that  conventional 
fingerprints  now  provide,  DNA  profiling  will  require  the 
establishment  of  a computerized  data  base,  and  any 
number  of  agencies  are  currently  working  on  that  pro- 
blem. Some  jurisdictions  are  beginning  to  establish 
“known  offender  files”  on  the  basis  of  compulsory  DNA 
testing  of  convicted  criminals.  The  FB I 's  development 
of  DNA  files  will  mesh  neatly  with  the  existing  work  of 
the  Bureau’s  Vi-CAP  project  on  serial  offenders,  says 
Hicks.  “It  mav  be  possible  to  determine  that  the  same 
individual  has  committed  a series  of  crimes,  so  that  the 
investigators  can  focus  their  investigation.  ” 

The  bottom  line,  however,  is  still  one  of  moving  ahead 
briskly  but  with  reasonable  caution,  in  part  to  assure 
that  the  DNA  profiling  technique  will  eventually  enjoy 
the  same  level  of  acceptance  in  the  courts  that  is  now  af- 
forded to  fingerprints.  “The  media  talks  about  a revolu- 
tion with  DNA  fingerprinting,”  says  Kobilinsky.  “It  is 
a potential  revolution,  but  it  has  to  be  looked  at 
cautiously.  Once  it  gets  to  the  appellate  courts,  there  is 
going  to  be  a fuss.  They're  going  to  challenge  quality 
control,  whether  the  statistics  are  correct,  how  the 
bands  are  read  — there  are  going  to  be  a lot  of  questions 
asked.  But  I would  bet  my  bottom  dollar  that  it  will  be 
accepted.”  — P.  Dodenhoff 


Werrett:  Understanding  the  officer’s  roie 


Continued  from  Page  10 

ing  sense  of  scientific  prudence 

and  caution. 

“If  you  start  creating  a data 
base  with  today’s  technology,  it 
will  probably  become  out  of  date 
very  quickly,”  he  notes.  “So  if  we 
create  a DNA  data  base,  we’ll 
have  to  look  to  one  that's  going  to 
be  in  existence  for  a good  few 
years  before  it  becomes  useful.  I 
don't  think  we're  quite  in  that 
position  yet.” 

Wasserman  suggests  that  the 
increasing  transnational  nature 
of  crime  is  itself  reason  for  mov- 
ing ahead  with  deliberation.  “If 
we're  going  to  have  international 
standards,  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  everybody  does  it  the  right 
way  and  gets  the  same  kind  of 
data.  It's  got  to  be  in  a way  that 


we  know  that  if  I've  got  a DNA 
profile  from  Oshkosh,  Wise.,  it 
will  be  as  good  a profile  as  if  it 
were  taken  in  London.” 

Like  many  of  his  colleagues  in 
forensic  science,  whose  profes- 
sional lives  take  them  from  the 
lab  to  the  courtroom  and  back 
again,  Werrett  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a very  good  speaker  and 
presenter  of  evidence.  That  knack 
carries  over  as  well  to  his  interac- 
tions with  British  police  officers, 
whom  he  has  trained  in  the  nitty- 
gritty  of  evidence  collection  and 
preservation  pertaining  to  DNA 
samples.  “He  relates  very  well  to 
officers  of  all  grades,”  says  Viv 
Emerson,  director  of  the  Central 
Research  Establishment.  “He 
can  only  do  that  by  understan- 
ding what  they  can  offer  to  any  in- 


vestigation and  how  that's  com- 
plemented by  what  he  and  his 
staff  can  offer.” 

Werrett  understands,  too,  the 
critical  role  that  criminal  juries 
play  in  the  acceptance  of  DNA 
evidence.  He  pooh-poohs  sugges- 
tions that  DNA  profiling 
evidence,  with  its  overwhelming 
potential  for  pointing  the  finger 
at  the  right  individual,  could 
make  juries  superfluous,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  has  a high 
respect  for  the  ability  of  lay  peo- 
ple to  understand  a complex, 
multifaceted  technique.  "If  you 
take  it  steady,  and  have  pictures 
to  explain  the  result  you  got  and 
what  that  represents,  I think  they 
can  understand.  But  you  mustn’t 
try  and  give  the  impression  that 
science  is  everything.  You’ve  got 


to  put  forward  the  pros  and 
cons.” 

Adds  Wasserman:  "The 
greatest  contribution  of  the  foren- 
sic scientists  is  not  so  much  the 
technique  — a lot  of  people  can  do 
the  technique  — but  the  guy  who 
can  evaluate  the  technique  and 
present  the  evidence.  I don't  want 
it  to  be  a mechanical  thing  where 
you  put  a penny  in  a slot  and  get  a 
DNA  profile  back.  In  our  system 
of  justice  an  expert  has  got  to  give 
evidence  and  he’s  got  to  be  able  to 
explain  it.” 

But  Werrett  is  more  than  mere- 
ly a thoughtful  researcher  and  a 
capable  expert  witness.  As  head 
of  the  biology  division  at  the  Cen- 
tral Research  Establishment,  he 
is  also  keenly  aware  of  the  value  of 
team  effort,  and  he  is  quick  to 
credit  his  research  team  for  the 


forensic  DNA  breakthrough.  His 
boss.  Emerson,  likes  to  describe 
him  as  "a  very  good  player- 
manager,”  one  who  is  as  comfor- 
table and  effective  as  an  ad- 
ministrator as  he  is  working  at 
the  lab  bench. 

Werrett  admits  to  being  a bit 
“bemused"  by  all  the  attention 
focused  on  him  for  the  CRE’s 
work  in  DNA  research,  but  that 
reaction  stems  in  large  part  from 
his  desire  to  have  the  credit  go  to 
his  team.  Nonetheless,  he  can 
scarcely  deny  the  pivotal  role  he 
has  played.  “I  don’t  know  how 
many  hours  in  a week  he  works, 
but  it's  certainly  far  in  excess  of 
anything  I would  normally  call 
for  him  to  do,”  says  Emerson. 
“He  is  dedicated  to  the  calling. 
He’s  a rare  individual  and  I ce^ 
tainly  wouldn’t  like  to  lose  him.” 
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A roundup  of  the  events  that  shaped 
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[ statewide  Officiate  say  tails  in  the  state  recorded  aO.8  percent 
increase  in  Incarcerations  in  1987.  with  drunken  drivers 

accounting  lor  the  largest  Share  ol  arrestees  . The  Council  on 

Abused  Women  Services  says  reports  of  abuse  against  women 
increased  by  1 9 percent  during  the  first  halt  of  1 988  compared  lo 
the  same  period  in  1 987.  with  more  than  1 ,700  reports  taken. 
The  state  Attorney  General  overrules  McHenry  County  Sheriff 
Brion  Ullom's  plan  to  respond  only  to  major  crimes  as  a wav  ol 
coping  with  staffing  cuts. 
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OKLAHOMA  — Tulsa  police  blame  drug-dealing  youi 
gangs  for  a six-week  spree  of  16  shootings  i 
January.  February...  911  emergency  telephon 
system  planned  for  Oklahoma  City  by  1 990  will  co; 
S2  million  more  than  the  $3.9  million  approved  i 
1966  bond  referendum.  . . Construction  gel 
underway  on  a new  $3.1 -million  jail  In  Cam 
County.  Oklahoma  City  Is  chosen  as  the  site  forth 
U.S.  Marshals  National  Memorial. . . In  accoitanc 
with  a new  law.  the  stale  Department  of  Public  Salet 
says  It  will  begin  destroying  unclaimed  rifles  an 
shotguns  instead  of  selling  them 
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HEWMEXCO-Anewam, 
'eqmring  me  impoundment 
own^  by  persons  convtc 

drunken  driving  and  a mano 
four-lime  offenders. . . Thet 
moves  to  reopen  Its  36  b© 
space  to  Federal! 
after  me  facility  was  close 
^isoners  to  make  the  cer 
wsioms  Service  launches , 
«f«i  drug  smugglers  m Iom 


TEXAS  - Billy  Prince  resigns  abrupUy  as  police  chief  of  Dallas,  and  is  replaced  by  h 
Vines,  a former  chief  ol  Diariotte.  N.C..  arid  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. . . . The  Dallas  Cii ' 
adopts  a sweeping  package  of  police  reforms,  including  the  establishment  of  a CKizi  i 
Review  Board  - thus  setting  the  stage  for  a lengthy  and  heated  battle  with  the  Oaf  i 
Association  over  the  extent  of  the  board's  powers. . . Gov.  Bill  Clements  agrees  to  Ir  < 
claims  by  black  state  troopers  that  the  Texas  Rangers  discriminate  in  hiring  and  prom  1 
Slate  officiate  say  the  highway  death  loll  dropped  to  Its  lowest  point  In  11  years  in198  . 
creased  DWI  eniweement  and  the  enactment  of  seat  belt  laws  given  credit  for  the  dei  i 
The  state  Department  of  Publtc  Safety  says  major  crimes  In  the  state  rose  by  4 9 ( i 
1987  . . The  Texas  Court  of  Appeals  gives  the  Houston  Police  Department  the  OK  I 
civilian  employees  to  administrative  positions  formerly  held  by  sworn  officers.  ..Thes  i 
contracts  tor  pnvaiety  built  and  operated  prisons  to  hold  500  inmates  each. . . A Dali: ; 
Heiald  poll  finds  a majority  of  callers  favoring  legalization  of  drugs. . A Federal  report  ^ 
conditions  at  the  Harris  County  Jail,  which  is  operating  at  150  percent  of  capacity 
Williams,  47.  the  oldest  rookie  ever  to  join  the  Dallas  Police  Depa^ent,  is  shot  and  kt  i 
investigatingadisturbance. . Aumorftlesselze2.2milllonmarljuanapiantsstatewKle  : 
thenumberconftscatedln1967. . .Five  black  police  officers 
sue  the  Dallas  Police  Department  for  alleged  bias  In  hiring, 
promotion  and  discipline.  . The  Houston  Police  Department 
'.’^obtains  a $226,051  Federal  grant  lo  assess  its 
^ Neighborhood-Oriented  Policing  style. . . ^ 


ALASKA  - KoUbue,  a dry  town,  offers  a 
$5,000  bounty  for  the  arrest  of 
bootleggers  The  Palmer  Police 
Department  deploys  a new  robot  "police 
officer''  lo  enhance  safety  education  and 
communtly  relations  in  the  schools. 
Charges  ol  mismanagement  in  the  Sitka 
Police  Department  are  investigated  by 
stale  officials  Kevin  O'Leary  is  named 
police  Chief  in  Anchorage,  and  bans 
dangerous  high  speed  pursuits  shortly 
after  taking  office.  Residenis  launch  a 
petition  drive  lo  repeal  the  state's  lenient 
law  on  marijuana  possession 


KAWAI  — State  police  report  that  marijuana  is 
now  HawaiTs  number-one  cash  crop.  The 
Honolulu  Police  Department  opens  a new 
$tO-mllllon  training  lacllity  Police  in  Hilo 
seize  76.000  manjuana  plants  In  the  first  3 
days  of  an  antldrug  sweep  The  House 
approves  a bill  banning  the  sale  and 
possession  ol  drug  paraphernalia. 
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BAN  — Enhanced  91 1 service  goes  on  Hne  fei  Kent  and  Oakland 
cofities.  The  Oeiroa  Police  Department  scales  down  a massive  afv 
lidrug  pro^am.  Omg  officer  DumM.  (all  overcrowding  and  excessive 
overtime.  JosaphLinderwoodbecomestAestate'sonlyblackshenn 
when  he  s named  to  succeed  Cass  County  SherifIJames  Northrop 
FoBowrig  revelations  that  125  officers  are  bemg  Investigated  tor  al- 
leged use  of  crack,  the  Detroit  PD  says  any  officer  who  tests  positive 
tor  drug  use  wB  be  fired  The  Dearborn  PD  adds  its  first  Mack 
officer  The  stale  Court  of  Appeals  rules  that  0W1  roadblocks  are  in- 

etfectlve  and  unconstitutional.  Ann  Arbor  police  seek  to  switch  to 
9mm  pistols  despite  City  Council  opposition  . . The  FBI  blames  crack 
users  and  serial  bandits  for  an  mctease  of  more  than  50  percent  in 
bank  robberies  m 1969.  Waterford  police  seek  township  approval  to 
switch  to  9mm  pistols 


mClgTA  -*  Minneapolis 
Ilea  Chief  Anthony  V Bou2a 
il^  s after  eight  years  In  of- 
e t|i  become  a TV  commen- 
or.  A state  study  says 
K«  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
it  Imprisonment  deters  of- 
ndiiis  from  pursuing  a 
mkial  career  Claremont 
llci'  Chid  Gregory  Lange  is 
o1  and  killed  July  5 while 
spimdlng  to  a domestic 
■pule  Sixmembersofihe 
s Angeles-based  Bloods 
ec  gang  are  convicted  on 
jgiwispiracycharges.  A 
unly  |u^  orders  the  Min- 
api'fid  Police  Department  to 
It  drug  testing  of  civilian 
ipliyees. . 


1087  . A Milwaukee  iudge 

strikes  down  a 
requiring  the  immediate 
suspension  of  the 
licenses  of  drunken 
drivers  « mey  fail 
urine,  blood  or 
breath  tests. 


IOWA  — Oes  Moines  police  officers  are 
(liven  the  option  of  switching  to  9mm. 
■>emiauii)matic  pistols. . . The  state  Labor 
iTepartmeni  accused  the  Page  County 
Sheriffs  Department  of  failing  to  protect 
employees  trom  hepaiitls-B  and  con- 
taminated body  fluids. 


NEW  trONR  — Buflato  potee  union  opposes  depart 
merit  plan  tor  formalized  field  trwlng.  The  New 
York  City  PD  begins  work  on  an  enhanced  911 
system  A new  law  outlaws  money  tamtarmg  In 
the  state  A New  York  City  Mas  crane  decoy  tmn  is 
cut  back  because  results  do  not  justify  the 
expense  Severd  New  York  Diy  cops  are  charged 
with  misconduct  in  a pokce  riol  al  Tompkms  Square 
Park.  New  York  Qty  breaks  ns  oU  record  tor 
homicides  in  a year,  with  more  than  1.600  The 
state  Court  ot  Appeals  upholds  the  use  ot  movmg 
radar  Criminal  misconduct  said  to  be  on  the  rise 
among  New  York  CIt/s  younger  cops.  The  state 
sets  up  Its  own  law  entorcement  accreditation  coun- 
cil . The  State  Police  unveils  sweepmg  changes  tor 
reshaping  the  torce.  mciu^  enhanced  educational 
requirements.  HarlinMcEwenisnamedpoiKechiet 
inhhaca.  New  York  City  deploys  Tactical  Narcotics 
Teams  to  reclaim  ciKk  plagued  neighboi  hoods 


WEST  ViRBINIA  > The 

shenffs  associallon  offers 
$1,000  scholarships  for 
college  crlminal-iustice 
studies.  The  Parkersburg 
PO  sets  up  a program  'o 
familiarize  officers  with 
symptoms  of  Atzheimer's 
disease,  to  avoid  contusion 
with  Intoxicated  or  menially 
HI  sublects.  The  Hun- 
tington PO  adds  a Belgian 
> Mallnoisdrug-snitfingdogt^ 
Its  ranks. 


VSniONT  - The  ACLD  plans  a chaBenge 
to  the  state's  zero- tolerance  antidrug 
policy  Rlchtord  Pollct  CMel  Richard 
Jewett  s honored  by  the  U.S.  Justice 
Oepartmanl  Kir  nabbmg  three  men  trying 
to  smuggle  a bomb  into  the  U.S.  trom 
Cviada. 


•BAiW  — Zero  tolaranct  drug 
program  grabs  150  vehicles 
from  suspected  drug  users. 

. dealers  Michael  Chitwood 

named  police  chief  in 
Portland  Patrick  Capormo 

quits  as  Chief  in  Otd  Orchvd 
Beach  after  officials  le»n  thei  he 
never  graduated  from  high 
school  . 

fBW  HAMPVK  - A new  anudrug  law 
provtocs  iite  samences  tot  narcotics  tur^)- 
pins.  as  weH  as  douMe  penalties  for 
doatorswho  conduct  ihew  business  wrthto 
1.000  leetol  a school  TheLegislatuis 
OK's  a Mil  to  permii  authorities  to  enter 
schools  and  question  suspected  child- 
abusi  victims  without  parental 
consent  Enforcement  and  education 
are  credited  wnh  a sw  year  declme  In  OWl 
deaths 

HA$$ACNU$nT$  - A statewide  ban  on  smoking  by 
police  and  flreligniers  goes  into  eftoci  Oct  6 One 
police  cadet  dies  and  several  others  art  injured  during  irv- 
lensive  stress  iraming  at  the  Agawam  police  training 
ecademy  The  state  Supreme  Court  strikes  down  the 
use  ol  videotaped  testimony  by  children  to  sex  abuse 
cases  Boston  police  plan  a switch  to  9mm  hmj- 
guns  Police  in  BiisIdI  County  search  tor  a possible 
serial  killer 


^^^pnlK  — Chicago  agrees  to 
settle  a l5-yeaf-old  bias  suit 
involving  279  Mack.  Hispanic 

and  female  police  otficefs. . A 

'new  law  peimits  police  use  o 
wiretaps  without  the  consent  ol 


Gaiy 


bugged  parties. 
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MSSOUn  - St.  Louis  Police 
Chief  Robert  Scheetz  transfers 
six  veteran  detectives  to  the 
homicide  division  W 
criticism  that  the  ««uad  l«ks  Im 
vestigative  experience-  ^"**‘** 

makes  it  a felony  to  knowingly  J 

AIDS. . Highway  Patrol  Supt. 

Hoffman  retires.  More  t^  900.000 
mariluana  plants  are  f ^Ss  Police 

May  1 9.  knocking  out  91 1 service. 


ARKANSAS  - Uttle  Rock  Police 
Chief  Jess  Hale,  awaiting  trial  tor 
larceny,  fatally  shoots  himself 
April  12.  - A new  firing  range 
opens  in  Benton,  with  the  help  of 
community  fundraising. . State 
police  say  illegal  drug  labs  are  on 
the  rise. . . Police  seize 
1 1 2.000  marijuana  plants  in  the 
first  1 0 months  of  1 988.  .13 
white  neo-Nazi  extremists  are 
acquitted  ot  sedition  charges. . 


retires  trom  the  Chicago  TO  to 
head  the  Chicago  Cnme  Com- 
mission. - . Crowding  al  the 
Cook  County  Jail  lotces  the 
early  release  ot  some  violent 
felony  deiendants.  A 
ludge  dismisses  charges 
that  the  City  ol  East  St. 
Louis  endangered  its 

police  by  providing  them 
,with  inadequate, unsale 
equipment.  . - T 2 

“ Chicago  cops  are  in- 
dicted In  bribery: 
scandal. 
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. RHODE  ISLAND  - A Pro 
vidence  judge  rulos  against 
the  use  of  roadblocks  to  snare 
OWl  drivers  Cmdt  Waher 
Clark  1$  named  police  chief  in 
Providence,  succeeding  An- 
ihony  Mancuso,  who  was 
named  to  head  a state  anildrug 
strike  force. 
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CONNECTWn  - The  state 
' constoers  nonlemal  weapons 
lor  local  departmenis 
Enhanced  9t1  service  goes 
on  line  in  Milford,  Bridgeport. 
Sirattord  and  FairfleW.  and  is 
expected  to  be  statewide  by 
December  1989  Windsor 
police  plan  a switch  to 
45  caliber  Smnh  & Wesson 
pistols  Rocky  Hill  poUce 
vole  "no  confidence"  in  Chiel 
Philip  Schnabel. 


NEW  JERSEY  - Newark  PO  resumes  mounted  patrols  lor  the  flrst  lime  to  10 
years  Colombians.  Jamalcansand  Sicilians  move  into  power  posilktos  in  organiz 
ed  crime  m the  state  Jersey  City  Police  Chiel  John  Fritz  commits  suicldt  in  his  of- 
fice. U.S.  JusticeDeparlmemcnargesNewJeisaywithusIngwrtnenandphvsIcal 

tests  lor  police  hiring  lhal  discriminate  against  Macks.  NIspanIcs  and  women. 

Jersey  City  POacis  on  the  findings  ol  two  management  studies  recommending  top to- 

bonom  overhaul  of  the  agency 


DELAWARE  - The  Wilmington  PO  begins  loot-patrol  program  In  August  and  plans 
1 989  opening  ol  mini  police  stations  An  August  roundup  ol  1 50  drug  dealers 
creates  a marketing  vacuum  quickly  lined  by  dealers  from  New  York  Ctfy  Guy 
Sapp  Is  named  police  chief  in  Wilmington.  . 

MARYLAND  - Baltimoie  County  plans  an  increased  use  of  undercover  police  cxlets 
to  tnvestigale  high  school  drug  dealing.  A new  state  law  bans  possession  olSatur 
day  Night  Specials.  Crimes  involving  handguns  are  up  sharply  in  Baltimore 
County  A statewide  campaign  raises  Si  20.000  for  the  national  police 
memorial.  Anne  Arundel  County  opens  anildrug  hoillne  PttoceGeorge'sCountv 
breaks  its  old  homicidd  record  wnh  ihe  help  of  spillover  crime  from  Washington. 


s replaced  by  Mack  M. 
n»  Dallas  City  Council 
eni  ol  a Ctlzens  Police 
I with  the  Dallas  Police 
s agrees  to  Investigate 
ring  and  promotions. . . 
yuarsln1987.wrthin- 
ditfoMhe  decrease. . 
r«>e  by  4.9  percent  In 
tment  the  OK  to  name 
:ers-  -- The  slate  signs 
idi. . A Dallas  Times- 
-eileral  report  criticizes 
O'  capacity  . Walter 
Is  shot  and  killed  while 
nt!i  statewide,  doubling 
ffkers 
hiilng, 
iment 
IS  its 


LOUISIANA  > State 
police,  hurt  by  attrition 
and  austerity  budget- 
ing, shift  troopers  from 
drug  and  investigative 
work  to  road  patrol. 

Orug  testing  ettorts  are 
stepped  up  tor  New 
Orleans  officers. . . 

Jefferson  Parish  deputies  and  New 
Orleans  officers  are  authorized  to  carry 
9mm.  handguns. . . Aspartolan  antidrug 
drive,  the  Rapides  Parish  sheriff  tells 
libraries  to  hand  over  the  names  of  those 
who  check  out  books  on  the  occult. 


llSSlSSlPfl  - state: 

Legislature  approves 
compromise  plan  to  give  i 
20-percent  pay  raises  to  i 
county  sheritls. . - Ot^ 

sniffing  dogs  10  be  used  in 

Meridian  high  schools.  - . 
The  Jackson  Police 
Department  rings  up 
S6  000  overtime  Mil  for 

policing  anti-abortion  pro- 
tests . . Jackson  police 
SWAT  team  targets  15 
high-crtme  areas  to 
lacklo  street  drug  deal 
ing. 
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— Portsmouth  Little  Leagueieamsprovldedrug  buy  money  lor  undercover 
operation  that  leads  to  35  indictments.  Alleghany  County  Shorltf  Leon  Smith 
resigns  alter  pleading  guitiy  to  misconduct  charges  The  slate  Court  ot  Appeals 
Mocks  the  use  ol  drug-courier  profiles,  saying  the  practice  is  unconstitullonal 
Small  police  agencies  get  policy  guidance  wllh  state  issued  manual  ol  model  rules, 
regulations  and  general  orders  . Police  officials  inihe  stale  back  a Mil  to  criminalize 
the  use  of  armor  piercing  ammunition 


SOlfTH  CAftOUNA  — The  slate  Highway  Patrol  plans  to  acquita  80  unmarked  Ford 
Mustangs  to  Improve  traffic  enforcement.  A 60  member  state  antidrug  svike  force 
makes  its  debut  with  a series  ol  raids  m Orangeburg  County  that  yield  33  arrests. 

A newspaper  survey  finds  that  Charleston  County  drug  dealers  who  were 
represenied  by  puMIc  defenders  were  twice  as  likely  to  get  prison  terms  as  those 
who  had  private  counsel 


aOROA  - A change  in  the  state's  gun  law  generates 
thousands  of  new  permits  tor  legal  handguns  Robert 
Dempsey  resigns  as  head  of  the  state  Department  of  Law  En- 
forcement. and  is  succeeded  by  James  T Moore  Colom- 
bian drug  kingpin  Carlos  Lender  Rivas  Is  sentenced  to  life  plus 
125  years  on  drug  conspiracy  charges.  A state  appeals 
court  upholds  the  use  of  ONA  profiling  to  a rape  case 
Miami  Police  Chief  Clarence  Dickson  quits  and  is  replaced  by 
Assistant  Chief  Perry  Anderson. . . The  Pinellas  County 
Sheriffs  Department  sets  up  a Mas-crime  unit.  A private 
study  urges  major  overhal  ot  Tampa  police  training  unris  after 
finding  serious  attrition  among  rookies.  The  Metro  Dade  PO 
expands  violence  reduction  training  after  a study  assesses 
police  use  ot  force  against  citizens.  15  Miami  cops  are 
found  guilty  in  the  "River  Cops"  drug  corruption  case 
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MAY:  Comings  & Goings  JUNE:  Use  of  force  assessed 


Continued  from  Page  9 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  to  become  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission  starting  in 
August.  He  will  succeed  Patrick 
Healy  at  the  crime 

commission James  T. 

Moore,  acting  commissioner  of 
the  Florida  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement,  is  nominated  as 
permanent  head  of  the  agency  on 
May  5. . . . Woodroere  Village. 
Ohio.  Police  Chief  Thomas  L.  Mc- 
Clure is  fired  May  3.  just  three 
months  prior  to  retiring  from  his 
post  of  13  years. . . . East  Wenat- 
chee. Wash..  Police  Chief  Harold 
Kirby  is  sentenced  to  240  hours  of 
community  service  and  a 
suspended  30-day  jail  term  after 
pleading  guilty  to  assaulting  a 
teenage  girl  in  1987. . . .Scranton, 


MOVING? 

Don’t  forget  to  let  LEN’s 
Subscription  Department 
know.  Be  sure  to  include  your 
old  address,  account  number 
and  new  address  in  all 
change-of  address  notices. 


Pa..  Police  Chief  William  Thomas 
is  asked  to  tender  his  resignation 
following  his  admission  that  he 
gave  test  answers  to  prospective 

recruits  taking  police  exams 

Bay  County,  Fla..  Sheriff  LaVelle 
Pitta  is  reinstated  by  Gov.  Bob 
Martinez  on  May  19  after  being 
acquitted  on  charges  of  perjury 
and  having  sex  with  female 
workers.  . . . Chadbourne.  N.C., 
Police  Chief  Kelly  Rogers  is 
reinstated  with  back  pay  after 
serving  a four-day  suspension. 
The  town’s  first  black  chief 
allegedly  failed  to  comply  with 
suggestions  by  city  officials  for 
procedural  changes. . . . Granite 
City.  111.,  Police  Chief  Robert 
Astorian  announces  he  will  leave 
his  post  in  July  to  become  Direc- 
tor of  Probation  and  Court  Ser- 
vices for  Madison  County.  . . . 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  police  officer 
Richard  Holzberger,  a candidate 
for  Butler  County  Sheriff,  is  fired 
May  17  for  violating  city  charter 
provisions  prohibiting  city 
employees  from  being  political 
candidates. . . . Wyandotte  Coun- 
ty. Kan.,  Sheriff  John  Quinn  is  in- 
dicted by  a Federal  grand  jury  on 
charges  of  violating  a prisoner’s 
right  to  medical  care.  . . . Stephen 
Rhoads,  the  police  chief  of  East 
Hazel  Crest,  111.,  is  named  chief  of 
the  harried  police  department  in 
nearby  Calumet  City,  replacing 
John  Sullivan,  who  retired. . . . 


A Police  Foundation  study 
says  that  police  officers  in  Metro- 
Dade  County,  Fla.,  are  less  likely 
to  use  force  against  citizens  of 
their  own  race,  and  that  blacks  in 
general  are  overrepresented  in 
potentially  violent  situations  be- 
tween citizens  and  the  police.  But 
police  officials  and  the  study’s 
project  director  emphasize  that  in 
only  1 percent  of  the  reported  in- 
cidents did  the  level  of  force  entail 
anything  more  than  a firm  grip  on 
a suspect’s  arm.  Using  data  on 
vehicle  stops  made  by  police,  the 
study  showed  that  73  percent  in- 
volved no  force  at  all  and  15  per- 
cent involved  a "command 
voice.”  The  study  also  finds  that 
officers  intervened  or  investi- 
gated citizens’  activities  in- 
frequently, and  that  officers 
made  relatively  little  use  of 
unassigned  time  to  learn  about 
their  beats  and  the  people  on 
them. 

The  Dallas  Police  Association 
scraps  plans  for  a referendum 
that  could  have  dismantled  the 
city’s  Civilian  Review  Board  and 
forced  the  hiring  of  an  additional 
police  officers.  The  action  is  taken 
after  the  City  Council  votes  to 
limit  the  board’s  powers  follow- 
ing a raucous  June  8 public  hear- 
ing. Revisions  of  the  review 
board  approved  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil include:  creating  a technical 


advisory  committee  consisting  of 
three  law  enforcement  officials 
from  outside  Dallas  County: 
allowing  the  board  to  subpoena 
witnesses  only  by  a majority  vote 
and  only  if  two  members  of  the 


directive  with  help  from  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
and  will  seek  a court  injunction  to 
prevent  the  drug-testing  program 
from  going  into  effect  while  the 
lawsuit  is  pursued. 


“When  it  gets  to  about  50-below  or  so,  it 
kind  of  slows  people  down  a bit.” 

Alaska  Public  Safety  Commissioner  Art  English, 
on  the  effect  of  Arctic  weather  on  crime. 


technical  advisory  committee 
agree;  prohibiting  the  review 
board  from  issuing  a subpoena  to 
an  officer  who  is  already  the  sub- 
ject of  an  investigation,  and  a re- 
quirement that  no  board  member 
be  involved  in  litigation  against 
the  city  or  have  a business 
associate  who  is. 

Nearly  1,800  Justice  Depart- 
ment employees  holding  ‘‘sen- 
sitive positions”  are  warned  by 
Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese 
3d  that  they  could  face  random 
drug  testing  during  the  summer 
as  part  of  a program  that  will  be 
expanded  to  include  Justice 
Department  employees  elsewhere 
in  the  country  later  in  the  year. 
But  a lawyer  says  a group  of  DoJ 
employees  will  challenge  the 
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On  the  record:  the  1988  LEN  interviews 


Jan.  12  Ronald  Goldstock,  Director  of  the  New  York  State  Organized  Crime  Task  Force. 

Jan.  26  Michael  Hennessey,  Sheriff  of  San  Francisco  County,  Calif.,  the  Law  Enforcement  News 

“Man  of  the  Year,  1987.” 

Feb.  9 Louis  Greenleaf.  Police  Director  of  Newark.  N.J. 

Feb.  29  Gerry  Coleman.  Sheriff  of  Pinellas  County.  Fla. 

March  15  Robert  V.  Bradshaw,  Police  Chief  of  Reno.  Nev. 

March  29  Joe  D.  Casey.  Police  Chief  of  Nashville,  Tenn..  and  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

April  15  Mark  H.  Moore,  Professor  of  criminal  justice  policy  and  management  at  Harvard 
University's  Kennedy  School  of  Government. 

April  30  Arnold  S.  Trebach,  American  University  law  professor  and  president  of  the  Drug  Policy 
Foundation. 

May  15  William  von  Raab,  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 

May  31  Richard  P.  Wille,  Sheriff  of  Palm  Beach  County.  Fla. 

June  15  Lillian  Braxton,  New  York  City  police  officer  and  president  of  the  Policewomen’s 
Endowment  Association. 

June  30  Art  English,  Commissioner  of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Public  Safety. 

July  31  Charles  A.  Gruber,  Police  Chief  of  Shreveport.  La. 

Aug.  25  Galen  L.  Ash,  Police  Chief  of  Bowling  Green.  Ohio. 

Sept.  15  Kenneth  H.  Medeiros,  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  for 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies. 

Sept.  30  Robert  K.  Olson,  Police  Chief  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Oct.  15  Kevin  P.  Scully,  Police  Chief  of  Burlington,  Vt. 

Oct.  31  Brian  C.  Berg.  Superintendent  of  the  North  Dakota  Highway  Patrol. 

Nov.  15  James  M.  Fox,  Assistant  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  field  office. 

Nov.  30  Sherman  Block,  Sheriff  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Calif. 

Dec.  15  Dewey  R.  Stokes,  Columbus.  Ohio,  police  lieutenant  and  president  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 

Dec.  31  Fred  Taylor,  Director  of  the  Metro-Dade  (Fla.)  Police  Department. 
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The  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  takes  a stand  against  the 
legalization  of  drugs  in  a policy 
paper  that  goes  on  to  support 
“open  debate  of  our  nation’s  drug 
policies.”  The  organization  of  big- 
city  law  enforcement  executives 
says  ‘‘too  many  unanswered 
questions  remain  to  advocate 
such  a dramatic  shift  in  policy”  as 
legalizing  drugs.  The  group  was 
reacting  to  calls  by  some  politi- 
cians, including  Baltimore  Mayor 
Kurt  Schmoke,  for  a re- 
examination of  whether  legaliza- 
tion would  be  a viable  alternative 
to  the  nation’s  costly  and  deadly 
war  on  drugs. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinqueny  Preven- 
tion reports  that  the  number  of 
reported  child  sexual  abuse  cases 
that  actually  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  criminal  justice  system 
represents  only  a fraction  of  the 
total  because  roost  families  either 
choose  not  to  report  the  abuse  to 
the  police  or  are  unwilling  to 
follow  up  complaints.  The  study, 
which  followed  the  cases  of  156 
sexually  abused  children  treated 
at  a Boston  hospital,  said  families 
were  often  unwilling  to  press 
charges  if  the  offender  was  a fami- 
ly member  or  a close  relative  of 
the  child.  Long  delays  in  court 
proceedings  and  the  relatively 
minor  sentences  imposed  on  con- 
victed offenders  were  also  cited  as 
factors. 

Police  officials  in  Prince 
George's  County.  Md..  say  180 
plainclothes  and  specialty  of- 
ficers will  be  transferred  to 
routine  patrols  by  summer’s  end 
because  of  a “temporary  man- 
power shortage"  caused  by  the 
formation  of  an  antidrug  task 
force.  The  proposal  is  one  of 
several  measures  county  officials 
are  hoping  will  stave  off  the  ef- 
fects of  a manpower  gap  until  new 
recruits  are  put  on  the  streets.  Of- 
ficials blame  the  county’s  rising 
crime  rate  on  a spillover  of  drug 
trafficking  and  violence  from 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
pledges  to  raise  $500,000  for  the 
National  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficers Memorial  Fund,  and 
presents  memorial  fund  officials 
with  an  initial  check  for  $100,000 
toward  that  goal. 

Members  of  an  antigang  task 
force  in  Los  Angeles  swoop  down 
on  suspected  gang  strongholds. 
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arresting  nearly  1,400  people  and 
seizing  several  weapons  and 
small  quantities  of  drugs.  The 
operation,  dubbed  “The  Ham- 
mer" by  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  officials,  comes  on 
the  heels  of  a report  showing  that 
gang  killings  have  increased  by 
20  percent  so  far  this  year. 

The  Customs  Service  an- 
nounces plans  to  deploy  a special 
airplane  with  state-of-the-art 
radar  capable  of  monitoring  the 
movements  of  2,000  aircraft  and 
ships  at  one  time.  The  plane  — a 
turboprop  P-3  Orion  early- 
warning  and  control  aircraft 
developed  by  Lockheed  — is 
tested  and  evaluated  this  month 
by  Customs  officials  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  who  say  the  plane  is 
ideal  for  intercepting  the  low- 
flying  aircraft  favored  by  smug- 
glers. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re- 
affirms its  1966  Miranda  deci- 
sion, ruling  on  June  15  that  a 
suspect  who  invokes  his  right  to 
an  attorney  may  not  be  ques- 
tioned by  police  about  a crime 
unrelated  to  his  arrest.  The  6-2 
ruling  extends  the  scope  of  the 
Miranda  decision  to  cases  involv- 
ing a suspect  who  has  been  ar- 
rested for  one  crime  but  is  wanted 
for  questioning  in  another. 

The  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  Police 
Department  unveils  a reorganiza- 
tion plan  developed  by  Acting 
Police  Director  Paul  DePascale  in 
response  to  criticisms  that  the 
900-member  force  is  too  heavily 
politicized  and  structurally  inef- 
fective. The  proposals,  which 
Police  Chief  Walter  Adams  says 


Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese 
3d  resigns  July  5,  just  hours  after 
a special  prosecutor  issues  a 
report  that  points  to  ethical 
lapses  by  Meese  but  stops  short 
of  calling  for  the  Attorney 
General’s  indictment.  A week 
later.  President  Reagan 
nominates  former  Pennsylvania 
Gov.  Dick  Thornburgh  to  head 
the  beleaguered  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Meese  maintains  his  denial 
of  any  wrongdoing,  saying  “The 
fact  that  these  allegations  have 
been  proved  false  and  there’s  no 
criminal  proceedings  fully  vin- 
dicates me."  (See  "Names  & 
Faces," page  7.} 

The  FBI  reports  on  July  10  that 
serious  crime  reported  to  police 
rose  2 percent  overall  in  1987,  to  a 
total  of  13.5  million  offenses  na- 
tionwide. Uniform  Crime  Report 
figures  show  that  the  rate  of 
violent  crime  showed  virtually  no 
change  in  1987  from  the  previous 
year’s  total,  but  property  crimes 
were  up  3 percent,  with  larceny- 
theft  rising  3 percent  and  motor- 
vehicle  theft  up  5 percent. 


the  department  will  begin  im- 
plementing July  1.  would; 
Remove  precinct  command  from 
captains;  take  away  $ 1 ,800  in  pay 
increases  from  most  detectives: 
eliminate  the  detective  bureau: 
create  technical  and  investigative 
bureaus:  double  the  number  of 
narcotics  investigators;  com- 
puterize radio  dispatching; 
eliminate  specialized  units;  in- 
crease precinct  personnel  by  20 
percent;  increase  direct  field 
supervision  of  patrol  officers, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  require 
regular  evaluations  of  all  person- 
nel from  deputy  chief  down. 

The  House  passes  a bill  that 
would  require  state  agencies  or 
private  organizations  receiving 
Federal  juvenile-justice  funds  to 
have  a specific  policy  for  achiev- 
ing and  maintaining  a drug-free 
workplace, 

The  Lousiana  State  Police 
sharply  reduces  the  number  of 
troopers  in  its  narcotics  and 
general  investigation  sections 
and  guts  its  safety  education  pro- 
g;ram  in  a reorganization  aimed  at 
shoring  up  the  number  of  road- 
patrol  troopers  the  manpower- 
starved  agency  is  able  to  deploy. 
Supt.  Marlin  A.  Flores  says  the 
transfers  are  necessary  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  attrition 
on  the  dwindling  force,  which  has 
dropped  from  919  officers  in  1984 
to  681  in  1988. 

Six  Philadelphia  police  officers 
are  charged  with  having  run  a 
racket  that  involved 
systematically  robbing  drug 
dealers,  selling  narcotics  and 
falsifying  records  to  cover  up  the 


Regionally,  crime  rose  by  4 per- 
cent in  the  South,  by  3 percent  in 
the  Northeast,  and  by  2 percent  in 
the  Midwest.  The  West  recorded 
a 1-percent  decline  in  serious 
crime  in  1987. 

Id  what  is  said  to  be  the  first 
research  of  its  kind  ever  under- 
taken by  a law  enforcement  agen- 
cy. the  FBI’s  National  Center  for 
the  Analysis  of  Violent  Crime 
releases  a study  that  profiles  41 
convicted  serial  rapists  who  had 
committed  a total  of  837  rapes 
and  sexual  assaults.  The  study, 
which  appears  to  dispel  common- 
ly held  beliefs  about  such  of- 
fenders, finds  that  a serial  rapist 
is  often  white,  with  above- 
average  intelligence,  probably 
married,  employed,  a veteran  of 
military  service,  with  normal 
reading  habits  and  hobbies  — and 
a prior  history  of  sexual  violence. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the 
rapists  say  they  had  been  sexual- 
ly abused  as  children.  Roy 
Hazelwood,  a supervisory  special 
agent  who  conducted  the  study, 
says  he  hopes  the  findings  will 


thefts.  The  officers,  members  of  a 
specialized  narcotics  unit, 
allegedly  made  more  than 
$120,000  during  the  1981-83 
scheme,  which  was  uncovered 
through  the  testimony  of  two 
former  narcotics  officers  who  ad- 
mitted participating  in  the  drug 
dealer  scams. 

Salt  Lake  City  police  officers 
take  to  the  streets  June  8 in  a 
march  on  City  Hall  to  protest  ris- 
ing crime  and  plummeting  officer 
morale  and  to  demonstrate 
against  proposed  cuts  in  the 
police  budget.  The  department, 
which  has  shrunk  from  410  of- 
ficers in  1977  to  320  this  year,  is 
due  to  lose  32  officers  July  1 
because  of  city  fiscal  problems, 
and  Mayor  Palmer  DePaulis  says 
there  is  no  money  in  the  depart- 
ment’s $22-million  budget  to  hire 
more  personnel. 

COMINGS  AND  GOINGS: 
Missouri  Highway  Patrol  Supt. 
Howard  Hoffman  ends  a 33-year 
career  June  30  and  is  succeeded 
by  Major  J.H.  Ford. . . . Joseph 
DiLeonardi  is  promoted  to  depu- 
ty superintendent  in  charge  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Department's 
Bureau  of  Community  Services. 
DiLeonardi.  who  was  superinten- 
dent of  the  department  in  the  late 
1970’s.  succeeds  Charles  Ford, 
who  was  named  first  deputy 
superintendent.  . . . As  an- 
ticipated, Philadelphia  Mayor  W. 
Wilson  Goode  names  Deputy 
Police  Commissioner  Willie 
Williams  as  commissioner  on 
June  3.  Williams  becomes  the 
first  black  to  lead  the 
6,700-member  department. . . . 


allow  investigators  to  recognize 
behavioral  patterns  common  to 
serial  rapists  that  might  aid  in 
their  capture. 

The  Federal  Government  says 
it  will  mobilize  thousands  of  law 
enforcement  agents  during  the 
summer  in  what  is  described  as 
the  most  concerted  attempt  yet  at 
destroying  the  nation’s 
$10-billion  domestic  marijuana 
crop.  "Operation  Stop  Crop" 
kicks  off  with  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  3d  leading  a raid  on 
a California  marijuana  patch  July 
5 in  one  of  his  last  official  acts 
before  resigning.  Federal  officials 
estimate  that  U.S.  marijuana  pro- 
duction has  tripled  since  1981  — 
from  about  2.6  million  pounds  to 
about  7.7  million  pounds  in  1987. 
Environmentalists  criticize  the 
drug-enforcement  operation  over 
the  Government’s  declared  inten- 
tion to  use  the  toxic  herbicide 
paraquat  to  destroy  pot  fields. 

Mack  M.  Vines,  the  Police  Chief 
of  Cape  Coral.  Fla.,  is  named  to 
Continued  on  Page  16 


might  also  expect  in  an  major 
election  year,  efforts  to  control 
easily-accessible  firearms  met 
with  mixed  fortunes. 

Perhaps  the  most  hotly  con- 
tested issue  was  the  attempt  to 
enact  a national  waiting  period 
for  the  purchase  of  handguns. 
Known  as  the  Brady  Amend- 
ment. the  proposal  sparked  a 
multimillion-doliar  campaign 
by  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion for  its  defeat  and  some 
furious  one-on-one  lobbying  at 
the  eleventh  hour  by  police 
representatives  in  support  of 
the  measure. 

The  issue  climaxed  Sept.  15. 
when  the  House  rejected 
Brady  and  voted  to  adopt  a 
substitute  amendment  spon- 
sored by  Rep.  Bill  McCollum 
(R.-Fla.),  which  gave  the  At- 
torney General  six  months 
(later  extended  to  nine)  to 
develop  a system  by  which  gun 
dealers  could  identify  felons 
trying  to  purchase  handguns. 

The  McCollum  measure  was 
generally  hooted  down  by 
skeptical  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  officials,  who 
foresaw  problems  in  granting 
gun  dealers  access  to  FBI 
records  and  said  the  McCollum 
amendment  would  be  imprac- 
tical if  not  altogether  impossi- 
ble to  implement. 

The  Brady  provision,  which, 
like  McCollum,  was  introduced 
as  an  amendment  to  the  omni- 
bus antidrug  act  of  1988, 
would  have  established  a 
seven-day  waiting  period  bet- 
ween purchase  of  a handgun 
and  the  actual  receipt  of  the 
weapon.  It  was  named  for 
Sarah  Brady,  a tireless  gun- 
control  campaigner  whose  hus- 
band. former  White  House 
Press  Secretary  James  Brady, 
was  seriously  injured  in  the 
1981  assassination  attempt  on 
President  Reagan.  Supporters 
of  the  Brady  Amendment 
often  noted  the  relative  ease 
with  which  Reagan’s  assailant 
obtained  his  handguns. 

Most  objective  observers 
credited  the  NRA’s  lobbying 
campaign  — which  cost  an 
estimated  $3  million  — with 
bringing  about  the  Brady  bill’s 
defeat,  Brady  supporters  were 
more  direct  in  their  assess- 
ments. Rep.  Edward  Feighan 
(D.-Ohio)  charged  that  Brady 
supporters  were  “outgunned” 
by  the  NRA’s  “campaign  of 
deceit  and  lies.”  Barbara  Laut- 
man,  a spokeswoman  for 
Handgun  Control  Inc.,  called 
the  McCollum  substitute  a 
“smokescreen."  adding  that 
“from  what  I hear,  the  FBI 
thinks  it’s  a nightmare.” 

In  fact,  FBI  Director 
William  Sessions  had  drafted  a 
letter  to  Rep.  Peter  Rodino 
(D.-N.J.),  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 


Department  by  Sessions  for 
final  review,  was  rejected  by 
an  irate  Attorney  General 
Richard  Thornburgh,  who 
then  fired  off  his  own  memo  in 
which  he  ordered  the  FBI  and 
all  other  Justice  Department 
agencies  to  apeak  with  a 
unified  voice  before  Congress. 

The  NHA  had  little  time  to 
savor  a victory,  however.  Even 
as  the  Capitol  Hill  debate  was 
raging,  the  gun  lobby’s  forces 
— and  finances  ~ were  being 
marshaled  in  an  attempt  to 
defeat  a tough  new  handgun- 
control  law  in  Maryland.  A 
petition  drive  forced  the  law 
onto  a statewide  referendum 
ballot,  but  Maryland  voters 
reaffirmed  their  support  for 
the  law.  which  prohibits  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  some 
handguns,  particularly  the 
cheap  weapons  known  as 
Saturday  Night  Specials. 

As  in  Maryland,  any  Con- 
gressional slack  on  the  gun- 
control  issue  was  being  taken 
up  by  states  and  localities  that 
began  proposing  or  imple- 
menting their  own  regulations. 
In  some  cases,  action  evolved 
out  of  tragedy.  In  Winnetka, 
HI.,  officials  were  considering  a 
ban  on  handgun  possession  t4> 
supplement  on  existing  ban  on 
soles.  That  town  was  the  scene 
of  a May  rampage  by  Laurie 
Dann,  who  killed  one  child  and 
wounded  several  others  before 
committing  suicide. 

Even  in  California  — seen  as- 
one  of  the  gun  lobby’s  bedrock 
states  — new  gun-control 
legislation  was  introduced 
near  year’s  end.  But  the 
catalyst  was  not  a shooting 
spree  by  a deranged  woman, 
nor  were  handguns  the  weapon 
at  issue.  The  concern  stemmed 
from  rising  gang  violence,  and 
the  guns  in  question  were 
semiautomatic  assault  rifles  — 
the  Uzis,  MAC-lO’s  and 
AK-47’s  that  have  supplanted 
Saturday  Night  Specials  in  the 
esteem  of  criminals. 

As  one  study  last  year  noted, 
Americans  continue  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  the  right  to  bear 
arms  — in  human  life  as  well  as 
in  dollars.  The  study,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, said  gunshot  injuries  cost 
the  nation  nearly  $1  billion  a 
year,  with  most  of  the  cost 
borne  by  taxpayers  through 
public  assistance  programs 
like  Medicare.  The  findings 
prompted  the  study's  chief  re- 
searcher. Dr.  Michael  Martin, 
to  comment:  "People  tend  to 
shrug  the  issue  off.  saying  that 
handgun  control  is  a matter  of 
individual  rights.  But  it’s  the 
taxpayers  who  are  paying  the 
costs,  and  if  we  are  paying,  we 
should  have  some  say  over  the 
public  policy  on  firearms.” 


JULY:  ‘Vindicated’  Meese  resigns 


The  year  in  focus: 
Anyone  for  a gun  battle? 

As  one  tui'  ht  expect  in  a which  he  outlined  the 
year  scarred  by  criminal  Bureau’s  misgivings  about  the 
violence,  the  ready  availability  McCollum  bill.  But  Rodino 
of  firearms  was  a hot,  yearlong  never  received  the  letter.  A 
topic  of  debate.  And,  as  one  draft,  sent  to  the  Justice 
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“As  dry  as  it  has  been,  if  they  don’t  water  their  marijuana,  it’s  going 
to  be  very  small  stuff,  or  it’s  going  to  die.’’ 

Meigs  County,  Ohio,  Deputy  Don  Snyder,  describing  an  unlikely  ally 
in  marijuana- enforcement  efforts  in  the  Midwest  — the  1988  drought. 


Continued  from  Page  15 
head  the  2. 400-member  Dallas 
Police  Department  on  July  26. 
Dallas  City  Manager  Richard 
Knight  says  he  hopes  Vines  will 
bring  a “fresh  perspective”  to 
solve  the  problems  confronting 
the  force.  Vines,  who  will  assume 
his  new  duties  Aug.  22.  succeeds 
Billy  Prince,  who  resigned 
abruptly  April  12. /See  "Names  <S 
Faces,  "page  7J 

Miami's  first  black  police  chief. 
Clarence  Dickson,  resigns  July 
15,  reportedly  over  his  frustra- 
tions in  dealing  with  the  City 
Commission.  Assistant  Chief 
Perry  Anderson,  who  is  also 
black,  is  chosen  as  the  new  police 
chief.  Dickson  had  repeatedly 
criticized  the  City  Commission's 
handling  of  his  requests  for  equip- 
ment and  manpower  during  his 
three-and-a-half-year  tenure,  but 
maintained  that  he  was  not  forced 
out  by  any  city  official.  /See 
"Names  & Faces,  ’’  page  7J 

Ten  more  police  and  sheriffs' 
agencies  are  accredited  by  the 
Commission  on  Accreditation  for 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies  at  its 
July  24  meeting,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  agencies  boasting 
CALEA  approval  to  79.  The  Ed- 
monton. Alberta,  Police  Depart- 
ment becomes  the  first  police 
agency  outside  the  United  States 
to  be  accredited  by  CALEA, 
while  the  Highland  Park.  Tex., 
Department  of  Public  Safety 
becomes  the  first  consolidated 
police  and  fire  service  to  win 
CALEA  approval.  The  other 
agencies  granted  accreditation 
are:  the  Houston  Police  Depart- 
ment: the  Garden  Grove.  Calif.. 
Police  Department;  the  Arapahoe 
County.  Colo.,  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment; the  Delaware  State  Police; 
the  Largo.  Ocala,  and  Pinellas 
Park,  Fla.,  police  departments, 
and  the  Greenville  County,  S.C., 
Police  Department. 

Washington,  D.C.,  PoUce  Chief 
Maurice  Turner  says  he  wants  to 
recruit  more  homicide  detectives 
in  an  effort  to  blunt  a sharp  in- 
crease in  murders  in  the  city.  So 
far  this  year,  police  have  recorded 
168  homicides  — more  than  two- 
thirds  of  them  drug-related  — 
compared  to  115  at  the  same 
point  in  1987. 

Opponents  of  Maryland’s  new 
gun-control  law  say  they  have 
gathered  enough  signatures  to 
force  a November  referendum  on 
the  statute,  which  bans  the 
manufacture,  sale  and  possession 
of  cheap  handguns  known  as 
Saturday  Night  Specials. 

Carlos  Lehder  Rivas,  said  to  be 
a kingpin  in  a Colombian  cocaine 
cartel  responsible  for  80  percent 
of  the  cocaine  entering  the  United 
States,  is  sentenced  to  life  in 
prison  without  parole  plus  135 
years,  following  his  conviction  for 
importing  3.3  tons  of  cocaine  into 
this  country. 

New  Orleans  Police  Supt.  War- 
ren Woodfork  announces  a 


stepped-up  in-house  antidrug  ef- 
fort that  will  require  50  city  of- 
ficers and  other  officials  to  take 
drug  tests. 

The  first  black  officers  are 
added  to  the  190-member  Dear- 
born, Mich,,  Police  Department. 

Claremont,  Minn.,  Police  Chief 
Gregory  Lange  is  killed  July  5 
while  reponding  to  a domestic 
dispute.  Two  suspects  are  later 
arrested  in  Missouri  and  charged 
with  his  murder.  Lange,  chief 
since  1986.  had  pleaded  guilty  in 
June  to  first-degree  theft  charges 
and  was  to  be  sentenced  July  25. 

A new  40-officer  antigang  task 
force  is  organized  by  the  Denver 
Police  Department  following  the 
shooting  deaths  of  two  teenagers. 
The  antigang  effort  includes  a 
telephone  hotline  to  collect  infor- 
mation and  tips  on  gang  ac- 
tivities. 


AUGUST: 

Hundreds  of  New  York  City 
police  officers  battle 
demonstrators  during  a protest 
over  the  city’s  closing  of  a 
Manhattan  park.  At  least  52 
civilians  and  18  police  officers  are 
injured  during  the  Aug.  6-7  riot, 
and  more  than  100  complaints  of 
police  brutality  complaints  are 
later  filed.  Videotapes  of  the  inci- 
dent show  officers  covering  or 
taking  off  their  badges  and  name 
tags,  and  indiscriminately 
lashing  out  at  bystanders  with 
nightsticks.  On  Aug.  23  a highly 
self-critical  NYPD  report  is 
released,  which  concludes:  “The 
handling  of  the  demonstration  of 
the  demonstration  at  Tompkins 
Square  Park  was  not  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department’s 
finest  hour.’’  The  report's  find- 
ings lead  to  the  retirement  of  one 
high-ranking  commander,  and  the 
transfer  of  another. 

Ad  antigang  strike  force  com- 
posed of  local,  state  and  Federal 
agents  begins  operations  Aug.  10 
to  combat  Oregon's  burgeoning 
gang  network,  which  officials  say 
is  a “spillover”  of  the  same  prob- 
lem that  has  been  plaguing  neigh- 
boring California.  Officials  say  an 
estimated  400  to  600  gang 
members  and  associates  are  set- 
ting up  crack  markets  and  distri- 
bution systems  in  Portland  and 
other  localities.  The  statewide  ef- 
fort is  being  coordinated  by  the 
Regional  Organized  Crime  Nar- 


A Chicago-based  special  agent 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation admits  that  he  and 
other  white  colleagues  planned  a 
campaign  of  “retribution" 
against  a black  agent  who  had 
filed  a lawsuit  in  December  1987 
charging  that  he  was  the  target  of 
racial  harassment  for  three  years 
while  serving  in  FBI  field  offices 
in  Omaha  and  Chicago.  The  dis- 
closures, made  in  court  papers 
filed  in  Washington,  are  the  first 
public  acknowledgement  that 
white  agents  may  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  harassment  of 
Special  Agent  Donald  Rochon 
during  his  Chicago  assignment 
from  1984  to  1986.  In  Texas, 
meanwhile,  more  than  half  of  the 
FBI’s  Hispanic  agents  file  a 
separate  suit  alleging  discrimina- 
tion in  hiring  and  promotion. 

The  number  of  state  prison  in- 
mates who  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  illegal  drug  at  the 


cotics  Task  Force,  and  officials 
say  they  will  utilize  RICO 
statutes  to  prosecute  gang 
members. 

A 30-nation,  multiagency  drug 
bust  ends  on  Aug.  30,  with  At- 
torney General  Dick  Thornburgh 


and  DEA  Administrator  John  C. 
Lawn  saying  the  month-long  ef- 
fort resulted  in  the  arrest  of  over 
1,200  suspects  and  the  seizure  of 
tons  of  drugs,  drug  paraphernalia 
and  cash.  The  operation,  code 
named  “IDEC  Initiative,”  was 
set  up  during  a series  of  interna- 
tional law  enforcement  agencies 
who  met  in  Guatemala  in  March. 

After  a weekend  of  gang 
violence  in  Los  Angeles  that 
leaves  nine  people  dead  and  at 
least  20  others  wounded,  about  50 
gang  members  say  they  will  at- 
tend an  Aug.  29  "peace  summit” 
aimed  at  stopping  the  bloodshed. 
About  200  people  have  been  killed 
in  gang-related  incidents  so  far 
this  year. 


time  they  committed  the  offense 
for  which  they  were  incarcerated 
rose  from  about  25  percent  in 
1974  to  about  35  percent  in  1986. 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
reports  July  10.  Approximately 
43  percent  of  the  inmates 
surveyed  said  they  had  been  daily 
users  of  an  illegal  drug  during  the 
month  the  crimes  they  are  now 
serving  sentences  for. 

More  than  40  big-city  police 
chiefs  and  law-enforcement  ex- 
perts demand  in  a letter  to  Con- 
gress that  part  of  the  multibillion- 
dollar  funding  tied  to  pending 
antidrug  legislation  be  used  for 
expanded  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts.  The  letter  is  written 
out  of  concern  that  interdiction 
and  prosecution  efforts,  as  well  as 
treatment  and  educational  pro- 
grams. need  to  be  backed  by 
research  and  development,  which 
many  of  the  signers  currently  feel 
is  not  the  case.  The  antidrug 
legislation,  which  could  cost 


Houston  PoUce  Chief  Lee  P. 
Brown  says  Aug.  5 that  his 
department’s  efforts  against 
crack  dealers  have  been  suc- 
cessful and  will  lead  to  the  im- 
plementation of  a variety  of 
strategies  to  keep  up  pressure 
against  drug  traffickers.  Brown 


says  the  department  will  assign 
additional  officers  to  the  Nar- 
cotics Division  so  that  street- 
level  efforts  can  be  maintained.  In 
addition,  tw6  Street  Enforcement 
Squads  will  be  set  up  to  assist  the 
department’s  Tactical  Response 
Team,  an  Analysis  Group  will  be 
created  within  the  Narcotics  Divi- 
sion to  compile  an  overall  picture 
of  the  city's  narcotics  problem, 
and  pubUc  nuisance  laws  will  be 
applied  against  dealers  who 
operate  out  of  residences. 

The  Dallas  City  Council  ap- 
proves a local  ordinance  that  em- 
powers police  to  arrest  and  search 
people  who  merely  look  or  act  Uke 
drug  dealers,  despite  the  concerns 
of  civil  liberties  groups  who  say 


anywhere  from  $2.6  billion  to  $6 
billion,  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
Federal  appropriation  affecting 
law  enforcement  in  over  two 
decades.  The  signers  contend  that 
"Without. . .research  we  wiU  be 
merely  throwing  money  at  the 
problem.” 

COMINGS  AND  GOINGS: 
San  Diego,  Calif..  Police  Chief 
William  Kolender  resigns  July  8 
after  13  years  as  chief  to  become 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
[See  "Names  & Faces,"  page 
7.j. . . . Maj.  Douglas  W.  Hughes 
of  the  Metro-Dade  (Fla.)  PoUce 
Department,  former  head  of  the 
county’s  Office  of  Substance 
Abuse  Control,  is  tagged  as  the 
-Governor's  first  counsel  on  drug 
abuse.  . . . Harold  Shapiro,  chair- 
man of  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners,  resigns, 
citing  the  board’s  shaky  relations 
with  the  city’s  poUce  brass. . . . 
The  PocateUo.  Ida.,  City  Council 
confirms  Capt.  James  Benham,  a 
21-year  veteran,  as  poUce  chief, 
succeeding  Norman  Propst,  who 
retired. . . . Vincent  Del  Castillo, 
who  has  been  acting  chief  of  the 
New  York  City  Transit  Police 
since  February  1987,  is  formally 
appointed  to  head  the 
3,900-member  force.  He  becomes 
the  first  chief  of  the  agency  to  rise 
through  its  ranks.  . . . 


the  law  could  be  abused  by  poUce 
officers.  The  ordinance,  passed 
Aug.  24,  caUs  for  fines  of  $500  for 
loiterers  who  are  known  drug 
dealers  or  who  pass  cash  or 
packages  to  passers-by  in  an  area 
where  drug  deaUng  is  known  to 
occur.  The  Dallas  ordinance  is 
similar  to  local  laws  being  drafted 
in  other  cities  across  the  country 
in  an  effort  to  clamp  down  on  the 
drug  trade  and  other  iUegal  street 
activities  such  as  prostitution. 

Illinois  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers are  granted  broader  powers 
to  use  electronic  surveillance 
against  suspected  drug  dealers, 
under  a new  law  signed  by  Gov. 
James  Thompson.  The  law  wiU 
allow  electronic  eavesdropping 
without  the  consent  of  any  of  the 
parties  to  a conversation,  but  the 
surveillance  must  be  approved  by 
the  head  of  a law  enforcement 
agency,  as  weU  as  by  the  state's 
attorney’s  office  and  a judge. 
Previously,  authorities  had  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  a conversation  before 
wiretapping  would  be  permitted. 

The  Newark,  N.J.,  Police 
Department  resumes  mounted 
patrols  in  the  downtown  area  for 
the  first  time  in  10  years.  The 
squad  of  seven  officers  will  en- 
force traffic  laws  and  watch  for 
pickpockets,  purse  snatchers  and 
drug  dealers. 


Police  riot  in  NYC;  wiretap  power  in  III. 


“We’re  trying  to  stay  ahead  of  it  before  it 
reaches  the  kind  of  tragic  situation  that  exists 
in  Southern  California.” 

Floyd  McKay,  a spokesman  for  Oregon  Gov.  Neil 
Goldschmidt,  assessing  antigang  efforts  in  that  state. 
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AUGUST:  Michigan  court  throws  out  DWI  roadblocks 


The  Michigan  Court  of  Appeals 
rules  Aug.  1 that  roadblocks  to 
check  drivers  for  signs  of  intox- 
ication are  ineffective  and  un- 
constitutional. The  three-judge 
appellate  panel  finds  that  "while 
the  goals  of  the  sobriety  program 
are  laudable,  the  program  fails  to 
qualify  as  a reasonable  seizure 
under  the  Fourth  Amendment." 

COMINGS  AND  GOINGS: 
Utah  Highway  Patrol  Supt. 
Michael  Chabries  is  named  as  the 
new  police  chief  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
replacing  Bud  Willoughby,  who 


retired  due  to  illness. . . . John 
Abbey  resigns  as  police  chief  in 
Morgan  Hill,  Calif.,  to  go  into 
business  as  a consultant  develop- 
ing law  enforcement  programs. 
Cmdr.  Leonard  Long,  a 17-year 
veteran  of  the  Morgan  Hill  force, 
also  announces  plans  to  leave  the 
department  for  a consulting 
career.  . . . Fruitland.  Ida..  Police 
Chief  Tom  Smith  resigns  for  un- 
disclosed reasons.  . . . Daniel  Mc- 
Collum is  named  police  chief  of 
Corvallis.  Ore.  The  former  Glen- 
dale Heights.  111.,  chief  replaces 
interim  chief  Lieut.  Michael 


Breazeal. . . . Alleghany  County. 
Va..  Sheriff  Leon  P.  Smith  resigns 
after  pleading  guilty  to  taking 
payments  of  cash  and  dog  food  as 
fees  when  he  collected  money  for 
bad  checks  given  to  local  mer- 
chants. . . . Mayor  Francis  Teter 
of  Westover.  W.  Va..  says  he  will 
serve  as  acting  police  chief  until  a 
replacement  can  be  found  for 
Donald  Hartzell.  who  resigned 
over  a lack  of  manpower  and 
money. . . . Pearland.  Tex.,  Police 
Chief  Robert  Riemenschneider  is 
fired  by  the  City  Council  over  an 
incident  in  which  he  reprimanded 


four  officers  involved  in  the  arrest 
of  a city  officiars  husband.  Assis- 
tant Chief  Randy  Garner  is  nam- 
ed acting  chief Hilo.  Hawaii. 

Police  Chief  Guy  Paul,  who  is  the 
focus  of  misconduct  charges. 

retires  Aug.  3 Highland  Park. 

III.,  Police  Chief  Angelo  Russo  Jr. 
dies  Aug.  24  at  age  63.  eight  days 
after  undergoing  open-heart 

surgery Walter  L.  WilUams. 

47,  the  oldest  rookie  ever  to  join 
the  Dallas  Police  Department,  is 
killed  Aug.  1 as  he  investigates  a 
disturbance  and  the  shooting  of  a 
17-year-old  girl.  Williams 


becomes  (he  fourth  Dallas  police 
officer  to  be  slain  by  criminal  gun- 
fire this  year.  . . . New  York  City 
narcotics  officer  Joe  Galapo  is 
shot  and  killed  Aug.  16  during  a 
Brooklyn  "buy-and-bust"  opera- 
tion when  his  sergeant’s  gun  goes 
off  in  a scuffle  with  a suspect. 
Galapo.  30.  is  the  fourth  NYPD 
officer  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
this  year,  and  the  second  to  die 
from  a bullet  accidentally  fired  by 

a fellow  officer Devils  Lake. 

N.D..  Police  Chief  Donald  Ziegler 
is  fired  by  the  City  Commission 
for  "ineffective  leadership”.  . . . 


The  Odd  Squad:  a look  at  the  lighter  side  of  1988 


Although  the  assessment  of  a year  past  is  generally  a 
look  back  at  its  most  serious,  history^shaping  events,  it 
is  often  the  amusing,  ironic  or  downright  ridiculous 
events  that  make  a particular  year  memorable.  So  while 
the  law-enforcement  community  may  look  at  1988  as  the 
year  of  gang  violence  spreading  throughout  urban 
America,  or  as  a year  of  drug  trafficking  taking  root  in 
even  the  smallest  U.S.  communities,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  lawmen  whose  recollections  of  the  year  will  be  more 
specific  — and  more  prone  to  raise  a chuckle. 

* Whatever  Happened  to  Gold.  Frankincense  and 
Myrrh?  On  Christmas  Eve,  police  in  Madrid.  Spain,  ar- 
rested four  Colombians  and  confiscated  a Nativity 
scene  worth  an  estimated  $2.2  million.  The  entire 
6.6-pound  Nativity  set  — Joseph,  Mary,  baby  Jesus,  one 
donkey  and  eight  sheep  — was  made  out  of  cocaine. 

* So  Why  Wasn’t  Anyone  Laughing?  On  Aug.  20,  a 
task  force  of  Federal,  state  and  city  agents  raided  an 
apartment  in  Queens,  N.Y.,  and  confiscated  5.000 
pounds  of  cocaine  worth  an  estimated  $355  million.  The 
agents  also  seized  $2  million  in  cash,  some  of  which  was 
found  stuffed  into  brown  paper  bags  bearing  the 
Reagan  Administration’s  anti-drug  catchphrase.  “Just 
Say  No  to  Drugs.”  Said  Robert  Stutman,  head  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration’s  New  York  office: 
“Someone  has  a sense  of  humor." 

ikr  Watch  Out  for  the  Hood  Ornament:  Delavan,  Wise.. 
Police  Chief  Robert  Peyer  and  four  of  his  officers  were 
suspended  in  February  and  urged  to  resign  in  connec- 
tion with  a spree  of  alleged  misconduct  that  includes,  in 
the  case  of  one  officer,  committing  adultery  atop  a 
squad  car.  Peyer.  the  town's  fifth  chief  in  eight  years, 
was  accused  of,  among  other  things,  lending  a police 
uniform  to  a stripper  at  a local  club  for  use  in  her  act. 
Other  charges  leveled  against  four  of  the  department's 
six  officers  include  using  illegal  drugs,  disclosing  in- 
vestigative information,  playing  tag  and  hide-and-seek 
with  patrol  cars  and  using  one  for  a sexual  tryst  with  a 
married  woman. 

★ Spot  the  Real  Birdbrain:  While  Roy  Ohse  of  Orlando, 
Fla.,  went  out  to  fill  a prescription  at  a drug  store,  he 
turned  on  his  video  camcorder  in  order  to  catch  his  par- 
rot talking.  He  also  caught  two  burglars.  For  months. 
Ohse  had  tried  to  get  the  parrot,  known  as  Turkey,  to  ex- 
pand his  limited  vocabulary.  Ohse  learned  from  his  son 
that  the  bird  often  chatted  away  while  Ohse  was  out,  so 
he  turned  on  the  camera.  When  Ohse  returned  35 
minutes  later,  he  replayed  the  tape  and  heard  two 
teenage  housebreakers  saying  things  like  “See 
anything  worth  taking?”  and  "You  take  the  bag  and 
stuff  and  I'll  take  this.”  One  intruder  pulled  a gun  and 
threatened  to  shoot  the  bird,  who  had  been  saying 
things  like  "Hello.  Turkey,”  but  his  partner  dissuaded 
him.  saying  it  would  be  "too noisy  and  too  bloody. "The 
two  left,  taking  a camera,  BB  guns,  a watch,  binoculars 
and  some  cash.  Their  mistake  was  in  leaving  the  cam- 
corder. The  girlfriend  of  Ohse’s  son  recognized  one  of 
the  felonious  youths  on  the  tape,  and  sheriff's  deputies 
later  arrested  him  and  a I3-year-oId  companion. 

♦ Where  Do  You  Pin  Your  Badge?  Seven  veteran  police 
officers  with  the  Metro-North  commuter  railroad  in 
New  York  were  suspended  without  pay  last  August 


after  a five-year-old  videotape  came  to  light,  showing 
them  clowning  around  on  duty  and,  in  the  case  of  one  of- 
ficer, mocking  a homeless  black  man  at  Grand  Central 
Terminal.  The  tape  was  made  at  the  terminal  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  1983,  during  a strike  by  Metro-North  con- 
ductors and  trainmen.  In  the  18-minute  tape,  one  officer 
is  seen  prancing  around  in  nothing  more  than  his  hat, 
gunbelt  and  shoes. 

* What?  No  Legal  Briefs?  An  assistant  state  pros- 
ecutor in  Bradenton,  Fla.,  was  suspended  with  pay  last 
March  following  claims  that  she  led  police  on  a 90-mile- 
an-hour  car  chase  and  was  naked  from  the  waist  down 
when  stopped.  Bradenton  Beach  Police  Officer  Ron 
Robertson  stopped  Jan  Bamping  and  fellow  prosecutor 
Jerry  Blevins,  a fully  clothed  passenger  in  the  car.  after 
a IVt-mile  chase.  Robertson  said  Bamping  had  been 
drinking,  but  he  didn’t  order  her  out  of  the  car  to  take  a 
roadside  sobriety  test  because  she  was  naked  from  the 
waist  down.  When  asked  why  she  was  partially  nude, 
Bamping  reportedly  became  upset  and  answered  that 
it’s  "not  against  the  law  to  drive  nude."  Bamping  was 
charged  with  fleeing  to  elude  an  officer  and  improper 
passing,  both  misdemeanors. 

■k  They  Don’t  Make  Bank  Robbers  Like  They  Used  To: 
A group  of  would-be  bank  robbers,  looking  to  knock  off 
the  First  Alabama  Bank  in  Phenix  City,  Ala.,  last  June, 
must  not  have  received  a change-of-address  notice  from 
the  bank.  Brandishing  guns,  they  burst  into  the  offices 
of  the  Ninas  Easter  Co.  accounting  firm  and  armounced 
a stickup.  Clerks  at  Ninas  Easter  politely,  if  nervously, 
told  the  bandits  that  the  bank  had  moved  to  a new  loca- 
tion a month  earlier. 

* Dennis  the  Near-Menace:  David  Grigg  of  Springfield, 
111.,  was  working  on  his  car  last  March  when  his  1 1 -year- 
old  son,  Dennis,  walked  over  and  pointed  what  was  in- 
itially believed  to  be  a toy  bazooka  at  him.  Grigg,  who 
once  served  with  an  army  artillery  unit,  was  a bit  miffed 
and  told  his  son  not  to  point  toy  guns  at  people.  Then  he 
took  a closer  look  and  found  out  the  "toy"  was  a live 
anti-tank  rocket  launcher.  Grigg  promptly  called  the 
Sangamon  County  Sheriff’s  Department,  which  sent  for 
a bomb  disposal  unit.  The  bomb  squad  X-rayed  the 
weapon  and  determined  it  to  be  a Live  weapon  with  the 
firing  pin  intact  and  a round  sitting  in  the  chamber.  It 
was  taken  to  a nearby  gun  club  where  the  round  was 
detonated.  Grigg  said  his  son  had  been  playing  with  the 
rocket  launcher  in  the  house  for  a day  and  a half  before 
the  discovery  that  it  was  not  a toy.  Dennis  Grigg  ap- 
parently got  the  weapon  from  a friend  whose  father,  a 
trash  collector,  had  left  it  in  the  back  of  his  pickup  truck. 

k . . .And  Get  Me  to  the  Church  on  Time:  A man  who 
said  he  was  running  from  the  police  hijacked  a limousine 
carrying  a bride-to-be  and  her  bridesmaids  to  a Boston 
wedding  on  Dec,  17,  but  he  dropped  the  screaming 
women  off  at  the  church  just  in  time  for  the  ceremony 
and  then  sped  off.  The  bride.  Sharon  McEachern,  was 
with  three  of  her  bridesmaids  and  an  out-of-town  friend 
when  she  asked  the  limousine’s  chauffeur  to  pull  over  at 
a convenience  store  on  the  way  to  church,  in  order  to  get 
a soda.  While  the  chauffeur  was  in  the  store,  a man 
hopped  into  the  driver's  seat  of  the  limo.  said  he  needed 
the  car  and  drove  off  with  the  women  still  inside,  beg- 
ging to  be  let  out.  The  women  did  convince  the  abductor 


to  drop  them  off  at  church,  but  not  before  one  of  them 
snapped  a farewell  photo  of  the  man  as  she  exited  the 
car.  The  wedding  then  proceeded  as  planned,  with  but 
one  extra  wrinkle:  With  nb  limousine  to  take  them  to  the 
reception,  the  new  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Moccia  were 
driven  there  by  sympathetic  police  officers  in  a city 
patrol  car. 

* What  Kind  of  Jerks  Do  We  Have  to  Put  Up  With? 
Steven  Sommer  may  think  twice  the  next  time  he  wants 
to  belt  a cop.  Sommer,  who  assaulted  a police  officer  dur- 
ing a traffic  stop  in  Wausau,  Wise.,  last  year,  was 
sentenced  to  a year  in  jail  for  the  offense.  But  just  incase 
the  jail  time  doesn’t  prove  therapeutic,  the  judge  tucked 
on  a form  of  "sentence  enhancement  ":  Each  day  Som- 
mer is  behind  bars,  he  must  write  100  times,  "People  do 
not  have  to  put  up  with  a jerk  like  me." 

k Patchwork  Enforcement:  The  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
under  Commissioner  William  von  Raab,  has  been  culti- 
vating a reputation  for  tough,  no-nonsense  enforcement 
of  anti-smuggling  taws.  That  type  of  enforement  took  a 
bizarre  twist  last  fall  when  Customs  agents  at  the  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  port  of  entry  seized  a shipment  of  5,000  com- 
memorative uniform  patches  designed  in  honor  of  the 
agency’s  1989  bicentennial.  The  patches,  ordered  earlier 
in  the  year  by  von  Raab,  were  impounded  when  it  was 
discovered  that  they  did  not  bear  tags  indicating  their 
country  of  origin  — in  this  case,  Canada.  The  13,000 
Customs  employees  who  belong  to  the  National 
Treasury  Employees  Union  were  incensed  that  the 
patches  were  made  in  Canada  despite  a contract  provi- 
sion directing  that  such  items  be  American-made.  Their 
feathers  were  ruffled  further  when  they  learned  that  the 
patches  cost  just  59  cents  each.  Employees  had  been 
told  that  they  would  have  to  pay  $2.60  apiece  for  them. 
The  top  brass  at  the  Customs  Service  downplayed  the 
whole  incident,  calling  it  "a  funny  little  story,"  but 
Robert  Tobias,  president  of  the  NTEU  — and  no  great 
fan  of  von  Raab  — begged  to  differ.  He  colled  iaffaire 
d'applique  "perhaps  the  most  unpatriotic  and  stupid 
blunder  (von  RaabJ  has  made  in  his  blunder-ridden 
tenure  as  head  of  the  agency.” 

k “I  Told  You  to  Go  Before  We  I^eft  the  Office":  Last 
spring,  police  officers  in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  patiently 
watched  a stolen  motorcycle  around  the  clock  for  17 
days  in  hopes  of  catching  a burglar  linked  to  nearly  200 
break-ins.  Then  one  officer  took  a two-minute  break  to 
go  to  the  bathroom  and  while  he  was  gone,  the  bike 
disappeared.  Two  Alachua  County  sheriff's  investiga- 
tors were  placed  on  six  months’  disciplinary  probation. 

k Many  Are  Cold.  But  Few  Are  Frozen:  A West- 
minster. Calif.,  man  was  fined  $58  after  failing  to  con- 
vince a judge  that  the  four  frozen  corpses  in  his  van  en- 
titled him  to  use  a car  pool  lane  on  the  freeway.  Robert 
Hanshew,  who  transports  bodies  for  a mortuary  trans- 
portation service,  was  stopped  March  21  on  a freeway 
entrance  ramp.  He  told  the  officer  that  he  believed  the 
bodies  in  his  van  qualified  as  passengers,  but  that 
reasoning  failed  to  win  over  Municipal  Judge  Richard 
Stanford  Jr.,  who  ruled  that  passengers  must  be  alive  to 
qualify  for  the  two-or-more-passenger  car  pool  lane. 
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SEPTEMBER:  Fighting  the  crack  expiosion  with  TNT 


An  estimated  15,000  police  officers  form  a human  corridor  for  the 
funeral  procession  of  New  York  police  officers  Christopher  Hoban  and 
Michael  Buczek,  who  were  killed  in  separate  incidents  just  hours  apart 
on  Oct.  18.  1^0, [,)  pfioto 


New  York  City  officials  say 
plans  for  a two-year  expansion  of 
the  Tactical  Narcotics  Team 
(TNT)  program  — in  which  crack- 
infested  neighborhoods  are 
saturated  with  large  numbers  of 
uniformed  officers,  undercover 
cops  and  back-up  units  to  flush 
out  drug  dealers  — are  ready  for 
implementation.  Mayor  Edward 
I.  Koch  asks  city  agencies  to  trim 
budgets  by  1.5  percent  to  raise 
the  $110  million  needed  to  fund 
the  massive  antidrug  initiative, 
which  would  involve  the  use  of 
over  600  officers.  Criminal-justice 
officials,  meanwhile,  raise  con- 
cerns that  TNT  arrests  will 
swamp  the  city’s  oversaturated 
judicial  and  correctional  systems. 

Efforts  to  establish  a national 
seven-day  waiting  period  for 
handgun  purchases  fail,  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  rejects 
the  controversial  Brady  Amend- 
ment, which  came  to  the  floor 
with  the  support  of  most  of  the 
nation’s  leading  police  organiza- 
tions. By  a vote  of  228-to-162, 
representatives  turn  thumbs 
down  on  Brady  in  favor  of  a 
substitute  measure  that  gives  the 
Attorney  General  six  months  to 
develop  a system  by  which  gun 
dealers  can  identify  felons  who  at- 
tempt to  buy  handguns.  Some 
250  law-enforcement  officers 
from  departments  nationwide 
marched  and  lobbied  in 
Washington  in  support  of  the  bill. 

The  overhaul  of  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reporting  system  enters  a 
critical  phase  when  the  FBI  sends 
out  final  specifications  that  will 
enable  automated  law- 
enforcement  agencies  to  format 
their  computer  systems  for  inter- 
facing with  the  FBI’s  data  banks 
in  Washington.  D.C.  Although 
the  new  “enhanced."  incident- 
based  reporting  system  is  said  to 
be  years  away  from  becoming  a 
reality,  FBI  officials  hope  some 
agencies  might  begin  reporting 
voluntarily  under  the  new  system 
in  a matter  of  months. 

The  homicide  toll  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  reaches  228  in  mid- 
September.  topping  the  227 
murders  recorded  during  all  of 
1987.  Police  say  drugs  are  to 
blame  in  the  majority  of  the  cases. 

Seven  current  and  former 
Boston  police  officers  — some 
with  more  than  30  years  of  police 
service  — are  convicted  Sept.  13 
of  extorting  thousands  of  dollars 
in  bribes  from  restaurant  and 
nightclub  owners  in  a pattern  of 
corruption  that  occurred  from 
1975  to  1986. 

Operations  of  a bias-crime 
decoy  unit  in  New  York  City  are 
sharply  curtailed  because  the 
results  did  not  justify  the  ex- 
pense. During  a 90-day  trial 
period,  when  15  plainclothes  of- 
ficers were  on  the  street,  not  one 
arrest  was  made,  police  officials 
say. 

The  Justice  Department  closes 
its  investigation  into  the  1985 


confrontation  between  Phila- 
delphia police  and  the  radical 
group  Move,  which  ended  when 
police  dropped  a bomb  on  Move’s 
fortified  house,  killing  11  people 
and  destroying  several  residen- 
tial blocks.  In  a terse  statement. 
Assistant  Attorney  General 
William  Bradford  Reynolds  says 
no  indictments  will  be  sought  and 
the  grand  jury  will  not  be  issuing 
a report. 

A Mexican  drug  trafficker  and 
a former  Mexican  policeman  are 
found  guilty  in  the  1985  kidnap- 
ping, torture  and  murder  of  U.S. 
drug  agent  Enrique  Camarena 
Salazar  and  his  pilot. 

Los  Angeles  police  sweep 
through  gang  territories  and  ar- 
rest more  than  870  people  in 
response  to  violence  that  causes 
one  death  and  leaves  at  least  four 
people  wounded  over  the  weekend 
of  Sept.  17.  More  than  half  the  ar- 
restees are  suspected  gang 
members,  police  say.  Cars.  guns, 
cash  and  drugs  are  also  seized. 

A newspaper  reports  that 
Detroit  has  the  highest  rate  of 
juvenile  homicide  of  the  10 
largest  U.S.  cities.  The  Detroit 
Free  Press,  which  analyzed  FBI 
crime  reports  from  1979  to  1986, 
said  Detroit  recorded  2.7 
homicides  of  children  aged  16  and 
under  per  100.000  residents  dur- 
ing that  time  period  — triple  the 
average  rate  for  the  10  largest 
cities.  Chicago  was  second  at  1.9, 


Los  Angeles  third  at  1.6,  Dallas 
and  Philadelphia  tied  at  1.3.  New 
York  and  Houston  followed  at 
1.2.  with  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  San 
Antonio.  Texas,  at  0.9,  and  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  at  0.8.  Guns  were 
the  cause  of  death  in  52.3  percent 
of  Detroit's  juvenile  homicides, 
according  to  the  newspaper. 

The  FBI  reports  that  73  law  en- 
forcement officers  were  felonious- 
ly killed  during  1987,  while 
another  75  officers  died  in  ac- 
cidents on  duty.  Handguns  were 
used  in  48  of  the  murders. 

The  first  few  days  of  classes  at 
the  Edward  J.  Connelly  Criminal 
Justice  Center  in  Agawam. 
Mass.,  are  marred  when  16  cadets 
are  hospitalized  for  exhaustion 
and  dehydration  after  undergo- 
ing rigorous  training  exercises 


Sept.  19.  One  cadet.  Timothy 
Shepard,  25.  is  flown  to  a Pitts- 
burgh hospital  to  await  a donor 
for  a liver  transplant.  He  later 
dies. 

A Federal  judge  in  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  rules  Sept.  30  that  the  FBI 
discriminated  against  its 
Hispanic  agents  in  hiring,  promo- 
tion and  assignment.  District 
Judge  Lucius  Bunton  finds  that 
the  Hispanic  agents  were  denied 
promotions  “in  a manner  com- 
mensurate with  their  admitted 
contribution  to  the  bureau,"  and 
that  they  would  be  pulled  from 
major  investigations  in  order  to 
use  their  Spanish-speaking  abili- 
ty on  lesser  cases  and  then  were 
not  given  credit  for  their  input  on 
the  initial  cases. 

In  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  lawsuit  filed  by  a gay  police 
officer  charging  his  department 
with  discrimination  based  on  sex- 
ual preference,  former  Los 
Angeles  police  sergeant  Mitchell 
Grobeson  charges  Sept.  28  that 
his  fellow  officers  and  superiors 
used  threats  and  intimidation  in  a 
conspiracy  designed  to  force  his 
resignation. 

Prince  Georges  County,  Md., 
Police  Officer  Mark  Murphy  is 
shot  and  killed  Sept.  1,  apparent- 
ly by  a fellow  officer,  while  ex- 
ecuting a search  warrant  in  a 
drug-related  case. 

A Los  Angeles  police  officer  is 
killed  in  a barrage  of  machinegun 
fire  Sept.  3 in  an  apparent  gang- 
related  attack.  Officer  Daniel 
Pratt,  a six-year  veteran,  was 
riding  with  his  partner  in  an  un- 
marked car  when  it  was  sprayed 
with  bullets  fired  from  a sub- 
machine gun.  Pratt,  who  was 
wearing  protective  body  armor, 
died  of  head  wounds. 

The  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  Police 
Department,  nearing  full  im- 
plementation of  a top-to-bottom 
overhaul  unveiled  in  June,  gets 
the  results  of  second  manage- 
ment study  that  outlines  ways 
the  department  could  reduce 
“vicarious  liability  risks"  while 
increasing  patrol  and  detective  ef- 
ficiency. The  report  by  the  con- 
sulting firm  of  Murphy.  Mayo 
and  Associates  urges  increased 
use  of  civilian  personnel  in  duties 
now  performed  by  police  officers, 
and  pushes  for  a switch  from  “a 


strong  legalistic  orientation  with 
emphases  on  arrests  and  tickets" 
to  a more  proactive,  "community- 
oriented  policing"  approach. 

New  York  City  police  officials 
are  said  to  be  alarmed  by  a star- 
tling increase  in  roguish  behavior 
committed  by  young  officers  with 
less  than  three  years  on  the  force 
— including  armed  robbery,  rape, 
drug  offenses  and  other  crimes. 
Police  statistics  show  that  in 
1987  arecord  112officers  were  ar- 
rested for  various  offenses,  and 
officials  say  the  trend  continues 
this  year.  They  cite  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  as  well  as  the 
emergence  of  a younger  police 
force  as  factors  in  the  rise  of 
misconduct. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Mayor  Dana 
G.  Rinehart  orders  "immediate" 
specialized  training  for  detectives 
in  the  Columbus  Police  Division's 
Sex  Abuse  Squad,  following 
newspaper  revelations  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  squad  had  been 
impaired  by  an  exodus  of  detec- 
tives disgruntled  over  the  way 
rape  investigations  were  being 
handled.  In  his  Sept.  19  order  to 
Chief  Dwight  Joseph,  the  Mayor 
also  asks  the  Police  Division  to 
consider  adding  18  more  detec- 
tives to  the  sex  squad. 

COMINGS  AND  GOINGS: 
Winnetka,  111.,  police  officer 
Patricia  McConnell,  33,  is  named 
the  state’s  Female  Police  Officer 
of  the  Year  for  her  investigation 
of  the  Laurie  Dann  school 
shootings  in  May.  . . . Starke, 
Fla..  Police  Chief  Jimmy  Bowen, 
facing  charges  of  misconduct  and 
grand  theft,  announces  he  will 
retire  on  Oct.  4 — the  date  he 
becomes  eligible  for  city 
benefits.  . . . Sullivan  County, 
Tenn.,  Sheriff  Mike  Gardner  is  ar- 
raigned Sept.  12  on  charges  he 
used  deputies  to  clear  land  to 
build  his  house. . . . Capt.  Ted 
Penix  of  the  Jackson,  Ohio,  police 
is  named  as  that  city's  police  chief 
on  Sept.  14.  . . . Roger  Killian, 
former  police  chief  of  Pequot 
Lakes.  Minn.,  succeeds  Gregory 
Lange  as  chief  of  Claremont. 
Lange  was  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  in  July.  ...  A Federal  jury 
convicts  Orange  County.  Tex., 
Sheriff  James  Wade  on  nine 
counts,  including  conspiracy  to 
sell  drugs  and  embezzlement 
from  a county  drug-investigation 
fund. . . . Assistant  Chief  Robert 
Burgreen  of  the  San  Diego  Police 
Department  is  named  chief  on 
Sept.  20.  replacing  William 
Kolender,  who  retired  in  July. 
Burgreen  names  Deputy  Chief 
Norman  Stamper  as  assistant 
chief  of  the  1,748-officer  depart- 
ment. (See  "Names  ^ Faces," 
page  7.}.  . . . Wayne  G.  Davis, 
head  of  the  FBI’s  Philadelphia  of- 
fice and  the  bureau’s  top-ranking 
black  field  commander,  says 
Sept.  29  that  he  will  resign  in 

November On  Sept.  1,  Louis 

G.  Raiford  Jr.,  an  assistant  New 
Y ork  police  chief,  is  named  head 
of  the  city’s  Housing  Police,  an 
agency  of  2,100  officers  patrolling 
315  public  housing  projects.  . . . 


“There  hasn’t  been  anything  like  crack  in  the 
United  States  — at  least  not  in  my  lifetime  in 
the  police  department.  You’re  talking  about  a 
drug  that  lends  itself  to  almost  overnight 
entrepreneurship.” 

First  Deputy  Commissioner  Richard  Condon 
of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department. 
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OCTOBER:  Drug  bill  passed;  Vaughn,  lACP  part  ways 


“It  was  our  belief  that  CALEA  isn’t  going  to 
have  a significant  impact  in  New  York  State 
in  many  years.” 

Harlin  McEwen  of  the  New  York  State  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice  Services,  on  the  formation  of  a 
statewide  accreditation  council. 


With  just  days  remaining 
before  adjourr^ment.  Congress 
finally  reaches  agreement  on  a 
new  Ominbus  Antidrug  Act  on 
Oct.  22.  The  hotly  contested 
legislation  will  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  execute  drug 
dealers  who  commit  murder  dur- 
ing drug-related  crimes  and  will 
impose  civil  fines  of  up  to  $10,000 
on  convicted  drug  users.  The 
legislation  also  includes  provi- 
sions to:  establish  a Cabinet-level 
“drug  czar”  to  formulate  and 
coordinate  drug  policy  on  the 
Federal  level;  give  the  Justice 
Department  nine  months  to  come 
up  with  a system  to  determine 
whether  prospective  handgun 
purchasers  are  convicted  felons; 
deny  certain  Federal  benefits  to 
drug  users,  and  expedite  deporta- 
tion of  criminal  aliens  who  are  ar- 
rested or  convicted  of  drug- 
related  offenses. 

Jerald  R.  Vaughn,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  resigns  abruptly  Oct.  20. 
saying  his  decision  arose  out  of 
the  lACP  board  of  directors’ 
failure  to  act  on  a 1989  budget. 
Vaughn,  who  headed  the  lACP 
since  1985  and  whose  efforts  are 
credited  with  turning  around  the 
troubled  and  mismanaged 
organization,  adds  that  the 
failure  of  the  12-member  board  to 
conduct  a performance  review 
and  see  to  his  fifth  request  for  a 
salary  increase  “was  the  straw 
that  broke  the  camel's  back." 
Deputy  Executive  Director  Dan 
Rosenblatt  is  named  to  succeed 
Vaughn  on  an  interim  basis.  (See 
"Names  & Faces,  "page  7.j 

Houston  Police  Chief  Lee  B. 
Brown  is  given  the  green  light  to 
proceed  with  his  policy  of  naming 
civilian  employees  to  ad- 
ministrative posts  formerly  held 
by  sworn  police  officers,  after  the 
Texas  Court  of  Appeals  rules  Oct. 
13  that  the  Police  Department's 
civilianization  program  is  not  in 
violation  of  state  Civil  Service 
laws.  The  ruling  lifts  a temporary 
injunction  against  hiring  civilian 
employees  that  was  imposed  in 
1986  after  the  Houston  Police  Of- 
ficers Association  filed  suit  on 
behalf  of  16  police  officers  who 
contended  that  civilianization  led 
to  their  being  passed  over  for  pro- 
motions. 

Outgoing  Minneapolis  Police 
Chief  Anthony  V.  Bouza  rankles 
citizens  and  his  officers  alike  by 
appointing  a sergeant  who  has 
been  the  subject  of  dozens  of  In- 
ternal Affairs  investigations  to 
head  that  unit,  and  by  continuing 
a policy  of  transferring  high- 
ranking  police  supervisors  to  new 
assignments.  Bouza  defends  the 
need  for  the  transfers  by  noting 
that  “you  cannot  have  growth 
without  it.”  Minority  residents  of 
Minneapolis  oppose  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sgt.  David  Niebur  to 
head  the  Internal  Affairs  unit 
because  he  was  the  target  of  42  in- 
ternal investigations  on  such 
charges  as  brutality,  harassment 
and  assault  — most  of  which  were 
later  dropped  for  lack  of  evidence. 


A survey  by  Law  Enforcement 
News  finds  a number  of  East 
Coast  cities  facing  disturbing  in- 
creases in  homicide  and  other 
violent  crimes,  which  many  police 
officials  say  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  the  rising  use  of  crack 
cocaine.  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  officials  expect  a 
record-high  number  of  homicides 
by  year’s  end,  while  cities  such  as 
Miami,  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
record  homicide  increases  rang- 
ing from  20  percent  to  51  percent 
over  comparable  periods  in  1987. 

In  a sharp  break  with  an 
established  nationwide  program. 
New  York  State  estabUshes  its 
own  state  council  to  accredit  law- 
enforcement  agencies  — the  first 
such  state-run  entity  in  the  coun- 
try. The  New  York  State  Law  En- 
forcement Accreditation  Council 
is  expected  to  begin  accrediting 


agencies  by  late  1989  and  will 
supply  free  technical  assistance 
to  agencies  seeking  to  comply 
with  an  estimated  200  to  300 
standards  that  will  be  drafted.  Of- 
ficials say  the  program  was  set  up 
because  small  agencies  don’t 
have  the  resources  required  to 
seek  accreditation  from  the  na- 
tional Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion for  Law  Enforcement  Agen- 
cies. 

The  New  York  City  Police 
Department  begins  issuing  per- 
mits for  the  Glock-17  semiauto- 
matic pistol  after  it  is  revealed 
that  Police  Commissioner  Ben- 
jamin Ward  regularly  carries  the 
9mm.  weapon.  The  part-plastic 
Glock  pistol,  which  had  sparked 
concerns  that  it  could  easily  pass 
through  metal  detection  devices, 
is  also  being  evaluated  by  the  de- 
partment for  possible  issue  to 
members  of  narcotics  units. 

The  design  of  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Memorial, 
to  be  built  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
unveiled  Oct.  5.  The  memorial, 
due  for  completion  in  1990,  will 


consist  of  a wall  engraved  with 
the  names  of  those  officers  who 
have  died  in  the  line  of  duty, 
bordered  by  trees  and  a colon- 
nade. The  design  also  includes  a 
sculpture  representing  law- 
enforcement  figures  and  a crystal 
blue  laser  light  that  will  shine 
skyward,  symbolizing  the  “thin 
blue  line  that  law  enforcei  ent 
forms  while  preserving  order  in 
America.’’ 

Semi-organized  groups  of 
young,  violent  white 
supremacists  — known  as 
Skinheads  because  of  their  close- 
ly cropped  haircuts  — are  increas- 
ingly aligning  themselves  with 
established  white  hate  groups 
like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
Aryan  Nations,  according  to  a 
report  issued  this  month.  The 
report  by  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B’nai  B’rith  says  the 


Skinheads,  who  number  about 
2,000  nationwide,  have  been  in- 
volved in  criminal  activity  rang- 
ing from  murder  to  synagogue 
vandalisms  and  hate  graffitti. 
“Strict  law  enforcement  is  the 
most  effective  means  available 
for  dealing  with  the  Skinhead  pro- 
blem,” the  report  says. 

Police  officers  across  the  coun- 
try have  their  hands  full  control- 
ling and  arresting  thousands  of 
anti-abortion  protesters  who 
stage  sit-ins  aimed  at  shutting 
down  abortion  clinics  during  a 
“National  Day  of  Rescue”  on  Oct. 
29.  Police  in  26  cities  from  Sunny- 
vale. Calif.,  to  Providence,  R.I., 
say  they  will  be  forced  to  pay 
thousands  of  dollars  in  overtime 
to  officers  called  in  to  break  up 
the  protests. 

The  nation's  first  use  of  DNA 
testing  to  achieve  a criminal  con- 
viction is  upheld  by  a Florida  ap- 
peals court.  The  court  affirms  the 
rape  conviction  of  Tommy  Lee 
Andrews,  who  was  found  guilty 
after  experts  matched  his  genetic 
characteristics  with  those  found 


in  bodily  fluids  on  the  victim's 
body.  (See  articles,  pp.  JO,  llj 

The  U.S.  Marshals  Service, 
which  will  celebrate  its  bicenten- 
nial in  1989,  receives  a charter 
Oct.  22  that  for  the  first  time  will 
formally  establish  the  agency  as  a 
separate  bureau  of  the  Justice 
Department.  The  charter,  includ- 
ed in  antidrug  legislation,  will 
streamline  the  management 


structure  of  the  Marshals  Ser- 
vice. modernize  and  consolidate 
existing  statutory  provisions 
relating  to  it.  and  provide  explicit 
authority  for  the  functions  that 
the  service  has  traditionally  per- 
formed. It  provides  the  service 
with  specific  authority  to  conduct 
fugitive  investigations  and  pro- 
vide for  the  custody,  care  and 
transportation  of  unsentenced 
Federal  prisoners. 

The  Massachusetts  Attorney 
General  issues  a report  Oct.  28 
that  is  highly  critical  of  police 
training  methods  in  the  state  and 
calls  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  its  director,  Gary  F.  Egan. 
The  reports  comes  after  a 
September  episode  in  which  16 
cadets  suffered  severe  injuries 
during  strenuous  exercise  ac- 
tivities at  a police  training 
academy  in  Agawam.  Attorney 
Genera!  James  Shannon  blames 
the  problem  on  a “massive 
failure"  in  state  police  training 
methods,  and  says  officials  who 
ran  the  academy  practiced  a “see- 


no-evil,  hear-no-evifand  speak-no- 
evil”  approach. 

A Dalles  jury  orders  the  city  to 
pay  $2.1  million  to  the  family  of  a 
suburban  police  officer  who  was 
shot  to  death  by  a Dallas  officer 
after  being  mistaken  for  an  armed 
drug  suspect  during  a raid. 
Lawyers  for  the  family  of  Ad- 
dison. Tex.,  officer  Ronald  Cox 
had  sought  $14.5  million  in 
damages.  The  City  of  Dallas  says 
it  will  appeal  the  judgment  on 
grounds  that  the  question  of 
liability  was  never  decided. 

More  than  121  alleged  members 
of  Jamaican  crime  “posses”  are 
arrested  in  a 20-state,  interagen- 
cy sweep  that  begins  Oct.  13.  The 
sweep,  carried  out  by  agents  of 
the  Organized  Crime  Drug  En- 
forcement Task  Force  and  state 
and  local  police,  originates  from  a 
RICO  indictment  in  Miami  charg- 
ing members  of  the  oldest, 
largest  and  most  violent  posse 
with  a variety  of  crimes,  including 
drug  and  gun  trafficking. 

New  York  City  authorities  ar- 
rest three  Colombians  believed  to 
be  part  of  a hit  squad  sent  by  the 
Medellin  cocaine  cartel  to 
assassinate  Mayor  Edward  I. 
Koch  and  Robert  Stutman,  head 
of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration's New  York  field  of- 
fice, on  Oct.  20,  The  alleged  hit 
squad  members  had  10 
detonators  and  two  transmitters 
capable  of  setting  off  a bomb  by 
remote  control  in  the  trunk  of 
their  car.  Five  days  after  the  ar- 
rests, one  of  the  cartel's  leaders, 
Gonzato  Rodriguez  Gacha,  is  in- 
dicted by  Federal  officials  on 
charges  of  attempting  to  smuggle 
$18  million  of  cocaine  a week  into 
New  York. 

Aerial  surveillance  for  drug 
smugglers  along  the  Mexican 
border  is  put  on  hold  after  the 
Oct.  24  crash  of  a National  Guard 
helicopter  that  kills  all  eight  peo- 
ple on  board,  including  five 
sheriff’s  deputies.  The  helicopter 
was  descending  to  investigate  a 
parked  car  on  a highway  access 
road  when  it  struck  power  lines 
and  crashed  in  flames  east  of  San 
Diego. 

Antigang  sweeps  in  Los 
Angeles  over  the  pre-Halloween 
weekend  lead  to  365  arrests,  in- 
cluding 233  gang  members.  More 
than  20,000  arrests  have  been 
made  since  the  sweeps  began  in 
February, 

Two  New  York  City  police  of- 
ficers are  gunned  down  in 
Continued  on  Page  20 
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OCTOBER:  Big  problems  for  the  Big  Apple 


ContiDued  from  Page  19 
separate  incidents  on  Oct.  18.  Of- 
ficer Christopher  Hoban,  26,  is 
slain  during  a buy-and-bust  anti- 
drug operation  in  Manhattan. 
Three  hours  later.  Officer  Michael 
Buczek,  24,  is  shot  and  killed 
while  on  patrol.  Hoban's  alleged 
killer,  Bienvenido  Castillo,  is  ar- 
rested by  FBI  agents  at  a shop- 
ping mall  in  San  Juan,  P.R.,  on 
Oct.  27.  The  joint  funeral  for  the 
two  officers  is  attended  by  an 
estimated  15,000  officers  from 
agencies  nationwide. 

Twelve  Chicago  police  officers 
are  named  in  Federal  indictments 
on  Oct.  13,  on  charges  that  they 
took  $200,000  in  bribes  from  drug 
dealers  and  gamblers  to  protect 
vice  operations.  Federal  in- 
vestigators were  aided  by  a 
policewoman  who  was  later  said 
to  be  under  protective  custody  for 
her  role  in  the  investigation. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Third  Circuit  reverses  a lower 


court  ruling  and  permits  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Department 
to  ask  applicants  to  the  elite 
Special  Investigations  Unit  a 
series  of  questions  dealing  with 
an  officer's  habits  and  back- 
ground. The  local  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police  had  challenged  the  ques- 
tionnaire as  violating  officers' 
constitutional  rights. 

A Cleveland  City  Council  com- 
mittee tables  a resolution  that 
would  have  forced  the  Police 
Department  to  add  more  than  50 
officers  to  the  narcotics  unit,  after 
Police  Chief  Howard  Rudolph 
assures  the  panel  that  10  detec- 
tives will  be  added  to  the  unit  in 
February  1989.  The  10  detectives 
will  represent  a 30-percent  in- 
crease in  the  35-member  drug 
unit. 

Forty-nine  New  York  City  cops 
are  transferred  from  their  Queens 
precinct  by  Police  Commissioner 
Benjamin  Ward  in  an  effort  to 


ease  "racial  disharmony."  The 
transfers  come  after  several  black 
officers  in  the  113th  Precinct 
complain  of  racial  slurs  and  two 
black  female  officers  say  their 
radio  calls  for  assistance  were  ig- 
nored. 

COMINGS  AND  GOINGS; 
Harlin  McEwen,  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Ser- 
vices, resigns  to  become  police 
chief  of  Ithaca,  N.Y.  McEwen  will 
be  replaced  at  DCJS  by  John  W. 
Herritage  3d.  a 21-year  New  York 
State  Police  veteran. . . . Veteran 
state  trooper  and  investigator 
Roger  Farley  is  named  director  of 
the  Tennessee  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Academy,  replacing  act- 
ing director  Dayle  Page,  who  will 
return  to  his  former  duties  with 
the  Highway  Patrol’s  training 
division.  . . . Denison,  Iowa, 
Police  Chief  Robert  Schreeder 
resigns  and  returns  to  the  rarvk  of 
captain  after  Mayor  Ralph  Bor- 
cherding  calls  for  his  ouster.  . . . 


John  Morris,  a former  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  police  inspector,  takes 
office  as  police  chief  in  Gadsden, 
Ala.,  following  dismissal  of  a suit 
filed  by  officers  who  were  upset 
that  an  outsider  got  the  chief's 
job. . . . Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  Mayor 
Wilbur  Tucker  demotes  Police 
Chief  Ed  Gross  because  of  lack  of 
leadership.  . . . Madrid,  Iowa, 
Police  Chief  Myron  Moen  is  fired 
by  city  officials  for  failing  to  meet 
state  requirements  that  he  be  cer- 
tified by  the  Iowa  Law  Enforce- 
ment Academy.  . . . Wyandotte 
Co..  Kan.,  Sheriff  John  Quinn  is 
ordered  by  state  Attorney 
General  Bob  Stephan  to  resign  or 
face  dismissal,  after  Quinn  pleads 
guilty  to  violating  the  civil  rights 
of  a jail  inmate. . . . Kay  County, 
Okla.,  Sheriff  Kichard  Stickney 
resigns  because  of  a budget  short- 
fall in  his  department. . . . L.  Cary 
Bittick,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Sheriffs'  Association, 
announces  his  intention  to  retire 
in  March.  The  association’s  assis- 
tant executive  director,  Tom 


Finn,  says  he  will  leave  in 
February.  . . . On  Oct.  5. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Police  Supt. 
Joseph  A.  Walsh  finally  calls  it 
quits  after  47  years  with  the 
department,  27  of  them  as 
superintendent.  . . . Officer 
James  Wilkins  of  the  North 
Richland  Hills,  Tex.,  Police 
Department  is  named  George  B. 
Sunderland  Outstanding  Crime 
Prevention  -Practitioner  of  the 
Year  by  the  International  Society 
of  Crime  Prevention  Practi- 
tioners. . . . Parade  magazine  and 
the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  name  Sgt. 
Richard  Beckman,  41,  an  eight- 
year  veteran  of  the  Cloverdale, 
Calif.,  Police  Department,  as 
Police  Officer  of  the  Year  at 
I ACP’s  annual  conference  on  Oct. 
18.  Beckman  is  recognized  for  his 
heroism  in  saving  the  life  of  a 
17-year-old  gas  station  attendant 
who  was  being  held  at  gunpoint 
by  an  ex-convict.  Beckman  shot 
and  killed  the  gunman,  freeing 
the  youth. . . . 


NOVEMBER:  The  voters  speak  out  on  crime  concerns 


Talking  tough  on  crime  issues,  Vice  President  George  Bush  speaks  to  a 
a group  of  Los  Angeles  police  officers  during  a campaign  swing 
through  California.  Wide  World  Photo 


Vice  President  George  Bush, 
relying  on  a hard-hitting  cam- 
paign strategy  that  included  a 
tough  law-apd-order  stance,  is 
elected  President  of  the  United 
States  on  Nov.  4,  defeating  the 
Democratic  candidate,  Massa- 
chusetts Gov.  Michael  Dukakis. 
Across  the  nation,  meanwhile, 
voters  also  wrestled  with  a wide 
range  of  law  enforcement-related 
issues,  approving  measures  to  im- 
pose tighter  bail  restrictions  on 
criminal  suspects,  repeal  seat  belt 
laws,  curb  parole  for  repeat  of- 
fenders, and  make  it  a felony  for 
AIDS  carriers  to  donate  blood.  In 
Maryland,  voters  reaffirmed  their 
support  of  a tough  handgun- 
control  law  that  bans  the 
manufacture,  possession  and  sale 
of  some  handguns,  particularly 
the  cheap  weapons  known  as 
Saturday  Night  Specials.  The  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  spent  a 
reported  $4  million  in  an  effort  to 
defeat  the  law. 

A survey  finds  that  accredited 
police  agencies  have  an  easier 
time  getting  liability  insurance, 
and  in  some  instances  were  able  to 
increase  the  amount  of  insurance 
coverage  available  to  them.  The 
survey,  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  for  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies,  also 
shows  accreditation  was  used  by 
three  agencies  as  a viable 
defense  in  liability  lawsuits,  while 
four  agencies  said  accreditation 
was  the  "deciding  factor"  in 
reaching  out-of-court  settlements 
that  "considerably  reduced 
damages.”  Five  other  agencies 
reported  a decrease  in  the  number 
of  lawsuiCs  against  them  after 
they  gained  accreditation. 

FBI  Director  William  S.  Ses- 
sions tells  reporters  at  a mid- 


November  news  conference  that 
no  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
450  known  drug  trafficking 
organizations  are  being  targeted 
by  the  FBI  because  "we  lack  the 
resources.”  Sessions  says  that 
the  additional  $15  million  ap- 
proved by  Congress  for  the  FBI  in 
the  newly  passd  Anti-Drug  Act 
will  only  add  "5  to  10  percent”  to 
the  bureau's  drug-fighting  capa- 
bilities. 

Gang-related  murders  are  oc- 
curring in  record  numbers  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  despite  street 
sweeps  and  pronouncements  by 
police  officials  that  the  battle 
against  drug-dealing  gangs  is  be- 
ing won.  Police  statistics  show 
that  gang-related  murders  were 
up  nearly  25  percent  in  the  first  10 
months  of  1988,  from  166  last 
year  to  207.  Police  sweeps  have 
yielded  20,000  arrests  since 
February. 

Missouri  state  troopers  find 
1,100  pounds  of  cocaine,  worth  an 
estimated  $70  million,  after  they 
stop  a car  for  speeding.  Two  Los 
Angeles  men  are  arrested  in  what 
is  described  as  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  drug  busts  in  recent  years. 

Five  black  police  officers  sue 
the  Dallas  Police  Department, 
claiming  that  the  department 
disc>-iminates  against  blacks  in 
hiring,  promotion  and  discipline. 
The  plaintiffs  hope  to  include  in 
the  Federal  lawsuit  all  of  the  300 
black  officers  in  the 
3,000-member  department. 

Arrests  in  domestic  violence  in- 
cidents are  up  sevenfold  in 
California  since  the  1986  enact- 
ment of  a state  law  allowing  police 
officers  to  make  arrests  even 
when  the  victim  refuses  to  press 


charges.  Police  officials  say  5,000 
felony  arrests  were  made  for 
domestic  violence  incidents  last 
year,  compared  to  700  before  the 
law  took  effect. 

The  head  of  the  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Coun- 
cil. which  oversees  the  state’s 
police  training  academies,  resigns 
Nov.  2 as  a result  of  the  furor  sur- 
rounding the  death  on  the  same 


day  of  a cadet  whose  injuries 
received  during  a strenuous  train- 
ing  exercise  forced  him  to 
undergo  a liver  transplant.  Gary 
F.  Egan,  the  former  state  trooper 
who  had  headed  the  council  since 
1976,  calls  it  quits  soon  after  it 
was  learned  that  cadet  Timothy 
Shepard  had  died  as  a result  of 
complications  from  a blood  clot  in 
his  brain.  Peter  Agnes,  the  state’s 
assistant  secretary  of  public  safe- 


ty, succeeds  Egan,  vowing  to  ac- 
count for  "mistakes"  that  led  to 
Shepard’s  death  and  the  hospital- 
ization of  15  other  cadets  in 
September. 

The  number  of  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  in  the  United 
States  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1988  represents  a slight 
decrease  from  the  same  period  in 
1987,  according  to  the  FBI. 
Figures  issued  by  the  bureau  say 
33  officers  were  feloniously  killed 
through  June  1988,  compared  to 
36  in  the  first  six  months  of  1987. 
Handguns  were  used  in  27  of  the 
murders. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration becomes  the 
nation’s  first  law  enforcement 
agency  to  routinely  issue  fully 
automatic  weapons  to  its  agents, 
as  the  first  consignment  of 
specially  modified,  9mm.  Colt 
submachine  guns  is  distributed 
to  agents  in  New  York,  Miami  and 
Los  Angeles.  The  weapons  will 
ultimately  be  made  available  to 
all  DEA  agents. 

The  Supreme  Court  rules  Nov. 
29  that  the  inadvertent  or 
negligent  destruction  of  evidence 
that  might  be  useful  to  a defen- 
dant does  not  represent  an  un- 
constitutional denial  of  due  pro- 
cess. The  Court  upheld  a ruling  by 
the  Arizona  Court  of  Appeals  that 
found  no  suggestion  of  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  police. 

The  St.  Louis  Police  Depart- 
ment is  awarded  $100,000  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  as  one  of  10  win- 
ners of  the  1988  Innovations  in 
State  and  Local  Government 
competition.  The  department  is 
recognized  for  its  development 
and  implementation  of  a Com- 
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NOVEMBER:  249  drug 


fugitives  nabbed;  Chicago  quotas  end 


u s.  deputy  marshals  wait  outside  the  Miami  apartment  o(  fugitive  cocaine  trafficker  WilUam  Martiner 
Martinez  and  248  other  wanted  felons  were  rounded  updurinf?  Operation  WANT  II.  u s MdfsnaisSBfvtce 


puter  Assisted  Report  Entry 
system. 

A report  issued  Nov.  14  says 
alcohol-related  traffic  deaths  in 
Pennsylvania  have  steadily  in- 
creased in  the  six  years  since  the 
enactment  of  a drunken-driving 
law  that  was  supposed  to  deter 
motorists  from  driving  while  in- 
toxicated. The  report  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Commission  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  says 
1987‘s  death  toll  of  767  is  near  the 
levels  recorded  before  a tougher 
DWI  law  took  effect  in  1982.  The 
report  recommends  that  the  cars 
of  repeat  offenders  be  equipped 
with  electronic  devices  that 
would  prevent  them  from  being 
started  unless  the  driver  is  sober. 

Oregon  state  troopers  are 
ordered  on  Nov.  11  to  ride  buses 
and  trains  in  Portland  to  stem  a 
rash  of  assaults  on  transit 
operators  and  passengers  that  of- 
ficials say  may  be  perpetrated  by 
members  of  the  city’s  burgeoning 
gang  network.  The  seven-member 
transit  unit  will  report  to  the  head 
of  the  state's  Gang-Youth  Strike 
Force. 

Aided  by  a computerized  track- 
ing system  that  stores  data  on  the 
last-known  whereabouts  of  nar- 
cotics fugitives,  U.S.  Marshals 
apprehend  249  criminals  — in- 
cluding 12  drug  traffickers  who 
have  been  on  the  lam  for  over 
eight  years  — during  a three-state 
manhunt  that  ends  Nov.  8.  The 
105  deputy  marshals  par- 
ticipating in  Operation  WANT-II 
(Warrant  Apprehension  Nar- 
cotics Team)  also  seize  an 
estimated  $1 .2  million  in  criminal- 
ly obtained  assets  — more  than 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
$l-million  operation.  Among  the 
arrestees  is  Nicholas  Hunter- 
Reay,  said  to  be  a former  high- 
ranking  member  of  the  Colom- 
bian Medellin  cocaine  cartel,  who 
had  been  living  openly  in  Delray 
Beach,  Fla.,  passing  himself  off  as 
a prosperous  and  civic-minded 
businessman.  Hunter- Reay’s  new 
identity  was  so  successful  that  he 
became  a member  of  the  Broward 
County  Sheriff’s  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  was  named  to  the  sheriff’s 
substance  abuse  committee. 

The  Justice  Department  says 
Nov.  29  that  it  will  look  into  a 
newspaper’s  allegations  that  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion sometimes  arranged  for  local 
police  officers  to  make  well- 
publicized  seizures  of  drugs 
brought  into  the  United  States  in 
Federal  undercover  operation. 
The  charges,  denied  by  DEA  of- 
ficials. are  made  in  a Houston 
Chronicle  report  that  quoted 
unidentified  DEA  sources  as  say- 
ing that  undercover  agents 
sometimes  posed  as  middlemen 
to  ship  loads  of  narcotics  into  this 
country  for  major  South 
American  traffickers.  DEA  then 
arranged  for  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  seize  the 
shipments  in  order  to  protect  the 
undercover  agents  from 
disclosure  and  keep  the  drugs  off 
the  street. 


Attorney  General  Dick  Thorn- 
burgh is  asked  to  continue  serv- 
ing as  the  nation’s  top  law  en- 
forcer under  President  elect 
Bush’s  Administration.  Mean- 
while. the  often  controversial 
head  of  DoJ’s  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion, Assistant  Attorney  General 
William  Bradford  Reynolds,  an- 
nounces his  resignation. 

A Federal  judge  in  Chicago 
orders  that  city’s  Police  Depart- 
ment to  begin  promoting  some 
210  police  officers  to  the  rank  of 
sergeant  without  following 
specific  quotas  for  women  or 
minorities.  "The  time  has  come  to 
end  court-imposed  quotas’’  for 
such  promotions,’’  rules  District 
Judge  Prentice  H.  Marshall  in  the 
latest  installment  of  a court  bat- 
tle he  has  been  overseeing  since 
1973. 

In  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  time  that  a major  city  police 
chief  has  been  held  individually 
liable  for  the  actions  of  his  of- 
ficers, Los  Angeles  Police  Chief 
Daryl  F.  Gates  is  ordered  to  pay 
more  than  $170,000  to  a family 
whose  home  was  left  in  shambles 
after  a June  1986  poHce  raid. 

President  Reagan  signs  legisla- 
tion Nov.  10  that  outlaws  plastic 
guns  and  other  firearms  that  can 
elude  metal-detection  equipment. 
The  law  slaps  individual  violators 
with  penalties  of  five  years  in 
prison  plus  a $250,000  fine.  The 
law.  to  take  effect  in  mid- 
December,  will  expire  in  a 10 
years  unless  reapproved  by  Con- 
gress. 

Fourteen  more  law  enforcement 
agencies  receive  accreditation 
during  a meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  for  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies  Nov.  17-20. 
The  newest  members  of  the 
CALEA  honor  roll  include  the 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  Police 
Department  — the  first  CALEA 
agency  in  that  state  — and  the 
16-member  Stow,  Mass.,  Police 
Department,  the  smallest  agency 
thus  far  accredited.  Other  newly 
accredited  agencies  are  the  police 
departments  in  Coral  Springs, 
Fla.:  Hampton,  Va.;  Aurora, 
Colo.;  Northglenn.  Colo.;  New 
Castle  County,  Del.;  Macon,  Ga.; 
Glenview.  111.;  Skokie,  111.;  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind.;  Andover,  Mass.; 
Northborough,  Mass.;  and 
Pampa,  Tex. 

A Bronx,  N.Y.,  Jury  acquits 
Larry  Davis  on  all  charges  of  at- 
tempted murder  and  assault  in 
connection  with  a police  raid  on 
his  apartment  in  November  1986. 
Davis,  who  shot  and  wounded  six 
police  officers,  is  cleared  after  the 
jury  accepted  his  contention  that 
the  police  fired  first  and  he  shot 
back  in  self  defense.  Police  Com- 
missioner Benjamin  Ward  de- 
nounces the  verdict,  saying,  "It 
seems  as  if  justice  is  beginning  to 
stand  on  its  head." 

New  Jersey  officials  are 
slapped  with  a complaint  by  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department,  charg- 
ing that  the  state’s  use  of  written 


and  physical  tests  for  police  hir- 
ing discriminates  against  blacks, 
Hispanics  and  women.  The  com- 
plaint, filed  Nov.  23  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Newark,  asks 
the  court  to  order  the  hiring  of  all 
applicants  adversely  affected  by 
the  alleged  bias,  with  full  seniori- 
ty and  back  pay.  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  say  the  exams  test 
for  skills  not  related  to  the  job  of 
police  officer,  and  that  the 
physical  testing  components  of 
the  exam  discriminate  against 
women. 

The  Los  Angeles  County 


District  Attorney’s  office  an- 
nounces an  unprecedented  review 
of  all  murder  prosecutions  in  the 
past  decade  in  which  key 
testimony  was  gleaned  from  in- 
formants. District  Attorney  Ira 
Reiner  also  orders  top-level 
reviews  of  all  county  prosecutors’ 
requests  to  use  informers  in  cases 
pending  before  Los  Angeles 
courts.  New  guidelines  are  issued 
that  bar  the  use  of  all  testimony 
from  jailed  informants  unless  the 
informant  has  “concrete 
evidence"  that  another  suspect 
has  confessed.  The  actions  are 
taken  after  a longtime  police  in- 
formant demonstrates  he  was 
able  to  gather  enough  evidence  in 
jail  about  a murder  case  to  im- 
plicate a defendant  he  had  never 
met. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  reports 
that  Federal  agents  eradicated  an 
estimated  60  percent  of  the  mari- 
juana crops  growing  in  national 
forests  during  1988,  seizing  more 


than  340,000  plants.  The  Forest 
Service  also  says  the  number  of 
physical  assaults  against  agents 
and  civilians  in  cases  related  to 
marijuana  cultivation  has 
decreased. 

Injuries  caused  by  gunshots 
cost  the  nation  neorly  $1  billion  u 
year,  according  to  researchers  at 
the  University  of  California  in  a 
report  released  Nov.  25.  Most  of 
the  costs  are  paid  by  taxpayers 
through  public  assistance  pro- 
grams like  Medicare,  The  enor- 
mous costs  should  allow  tax- 
payers "to  have  some  say  over  the 


public  policy  on  firearms,”  says 
Dr.  Michael  Martin,  chief  re- 
searcher for  the  study. 

Police  in  Bristol  County,  Mass., 
search  for  a possible  serial  killer 
after  discovering  five  badly 
decomposed  bodies  along  two 
highways  near  New  Bedford.  The 
bodies,  all  reported  to  be  female 
victims,  were  found  over  a four- 
month  period  within  a radius  of 
eight  miles. 

COMINGS  AND  GOINGS: 
Lee  County.  Va.,  Deputy  John 
Martin  dies  from  wounds  re- 
ceived Nov.  4 while  investigating 
a suspicious  car.  , . . Det,  Frank 
Perez  of  the  Dallas  Police  Depart- 
ment. whose  undercover  ac- 
tivities have  led  to  206  arrests 
and  the  seizure  of  $3.6  million  in 
drugs,  is  named  Officer  of  the 
Year  by  the  Friends  of  the  Dallas 
Police.  . . . Patrick  M. 
McLaughlin,  the  U.S.  Attorney 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio 


since  1985,  announces  his  inten- 
tion to  retire  on  Dec.  2 to  opun  a 
private  law  practice.  His  likely 
replacement  is  First  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  William 
Edwards.  . . . Casper,  Wyo., 
Police  Chief  Dick  Fields  takes 
command  of  the  new  Casper- 
Natrona  County  dispatch 
center.  . Joseph  D.  Mandarino. 
the  former  police  chief  of  Wood 
Dale  and  Lombard,  1 11.,  is  indicted 
on  Federal  charges  of  cocaine 
racketeering. . . . Interpol  elects 
Ivan  Uarbot,  Fronce's  national 
police  chief,  to  head  the  interna- 
tional crimefighting  organize 
tion. . . . Cpl.  Gerald  K.  Simmons, 
23,  of  the  East  Baton  Rouge 
Parish,  La.,  Sheriff's  Office,  is 
shot  in  the  face  and  killed  during 
an  undercover  investigation  of  a 
drug  ring  believed  to  have  in- 
volved U.S.  Post  Office 
employees. ...  St.  Louis  Police 
Board  president  Robert  J.  Baer 
says  he  will  step  down  from  the 
post  he  ho.s  held  since  1985  when 
his  four-year  term  expires  next 
year. . . . Richard  Holzberger,  the 
sheriff-elect  of  Butler  County, 
Ohio,  resigns  as  a Hamilton  police 
officer  shortly  after  his  reinstate- 
ment to  that  post  was  ordered.  He 
was  dismissed  in  May  by  Chief 
Tom  Knox,  who  said  his  can- 
didacy violated  city  and  state 
law.  . . . Mississippi  Gov.  Ray 
Mabus  taps  Louisa  O.  Dixon  to  be 
the  state’s  Commissioner  of 
Public  Safety  — the  first  woman 
in  the  state  to  be  named  to  the 
post. . . . Metro-Dade  (Fla. I police 
officers  Richard  Boles  and  David 
Strzalkowski  are  disarmed  and 
fatally  shot  with  their  own 
weapons  Nov.  28  by  a man  who 
had  been  released  from  prison  10 
days  earlier. . . . Donald  Little,  a 
commander  with  the  Arvada. 
Colo..  Police  Department,  is 
named  police  chief  in  Deer  Park. 
Tex.  . . . East  Carroll  Parish.  La., 
Sheriff  Dale  Rinicker  is  indicted 
on  18  counts  of  mail  fraud 


“We  aren’t  losing  the  war;  we  just  aren’t 
winning  in  the  data.” 

Cmdr.  William  Booth  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department,  on  that  city's  antigang  drive. 
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The  year  in  focus: 
rising  gang  violence 


The  gang*related  violence 
and  criminal  activity  that  kept 
law  enforcement  on  edge  in 
1988  was  about  as  far  removed 
from  the  toe-tapping  variety 
depicted  in  “West  Side  Story" 
as  the  Uzi  is  from  the  zip  gun. 
And  no  city  knew  the  truth  of 
that  better  than  Los  Angeles, 
where  officials  began  the  year 
with  an  optimistic  view  of  ef- 
forts  to  contain  gang  ac- 
tivities. but  acknowledged 
months  later  that  the  problem 
was  as  entrenched  as  ever. 

Authorities  in  other 
Western  states  also  had  to  deal 
with  a growing  number  of 
crimes  committed  by  “spill- 
over" gangs  operating  in  their 
regions  many  with  direct 
ties  to  the  older,  more 
established  gang  confedera- 
tions in  Los  Angeles,  the  Crips 
and  the  Bloods.  As  gangs 
fanned  out  from  Southern 
California  to  corner  lucrative 
crack  markets  in  other  cities, 
police  officials  saw  increases  in 
accompanying  violence  and 
mayhem  — like  the  in- 
discriminate. "drive-by" 
shootings  used  to  settle  turf 
disputes  and  avenge 
grievances,  often  at  a cost  of 
police  or  bystanders’  lives. 

That's  not  to  say  that  all 
gang  activity  in  1988  was  of 
the  Los  Angeles  variety.  Drug 
markets  in  some  large  cities, 
like  New  York,  were  found  to 
be  controlled  by  well  organ- 
ized. heavily  armed  neighbor- 
hood syndicates.  In  Chicago, 
traditional  street  gangs  still 
prevail  and  the  continuing 
violence  there  led  officials  to 
set  up  a unit  devoted  solely  to 
confiscating  illegal  weapons 
carried  by  gang  members  — 
before  they  are  used  to  kill. 

In  early  fall.  Federal 
authorities  rounded  up  hun- 
dreds of  individuals  said  to  be 
linked  with  Jamaican 
“posses"  — heavily  armed, 
drug-dealing  groups  that  have 
gained  footholds  in  many  large 
American  cities.  Criminal 
justice  officials  say  the  posses 
are  vying  to  replace  groups 
that  have  traditionally  con- 
trolled organized  crime  ^ 
groups  whose  numbers  have 
been  pared  by  several  suc- 
cessful prosecutions.  Officials 
also  note  that  Asian  gangs  are 
now  the  chief  importers  of 
heroin  into  the  United  States, 
having  supplanted  the  Sicilian 
MaBa  in  that  enterprise. 

But  the  focus  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  regard  to  gangs  re- 
mains in  Los  Angeles.  Officials 
there,  reeling  from  205  gang- 
related  killings  in  1987,  an- 
nounced a series  of 
"get-tough"  moves  against 
gangs  that  included  using  anti- 
racketeering statutes  against 
gang  members  found  to  be  in- 
volved in  drug  and  weapons 
trafficking.  Police  conducted 
sweeps  of  neighborhoods  said 
to  be  gang  strongholds,  mak- 
ing hundreds  of  arrests  at  a 
clip,  and  more  than  20.000  by 


year's  end.  The  sweeps  caused 
at  least  one  Los  Angeles  police 
official  to  wax  optimistic,  with 
Deputy  Chief  Glenn  Levant 
noting  last  March;  “With  this 
level  of  enforcement,  if  you 
could  project  ahead,  in  six 
months  from  now  we  won't  be 
having  too  many  gang 
members  left.” 

By  the  fall,  however,  police 
statistics  showed  that  gang- 
related  murders  were  up  26 
percent  in  the  first  10  months 
of  1988,  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1987.  That 
figure  tempered  police  op- 
timism about  containing  gang 
activity.  “We  aren't  losing  the 
war,  we  just  aren't  winning  in 
the  data."  was  the  November 
assessment  of  LAPD  Cmdr. 
William  Booth. 

Los  Angeles  ended  the  year 
with  at  least  236  gang-related 
killings  — SI  more  than  the 
previous  record  set  in  1987. 

To  a certain  extent,  enforce- 
ment efforts  in  Los  Angeles 
may  have  helped  to  displace 
the  problem  elsewhere.  Several 
U.S.  cities  found  themselves 
grappling  with  increased 
gang-related  crimes  as  Los 
Angeles  turned  up  the  heat. 

With  Los  Angeles  estimated 
to  be  home  to  more  than  70,000 
members  and  associates  of  the 
Crips  and  Bloods,  there  were 
more  than  enough  to  start  fac- 
tions all  over  the  country  and 
by  year's  end,  law  enforcement 
officials  were  gathering 
evidence  that  this  was  occur- 
ring. Officials  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms believe  the  Crips  and 
Bloods  have  extended  their 
operations  to  at  least  20  states, 
from  Washington  state  to 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  FBI  said  gangs  were 
operating  in  about  50  U.S. 
cities  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  planned  to  expand  its  own 
involvement  in  the  fight 
against  them.  Denver  officials 
noted  an  increase  in  drive-by 
shootings.  In  Las  Vegas,  one 
antidrug  sweep  netted  107 
suspected  gang  members. 
Seattle  officials  sought 
Federal  aid  to  deal  with  a 
burgeoning  gang  problem.  The 
Omaha  Police  Department  set 
up  a special  youth  violence 
unit  after  a year  of  suspected 
gang  activity. 

And  in  Roxbury,  Mass., 
community  leaders  announced 
in  December  their  plans  to 
meet  with  a Los  Angeles-based 
gang  prevention  group  in 
order  to  help  fight  gang  activi- 
ty in  the  Boston  neighborhood. 

In  August,  Oregon  set  up  its 
own  strike  force  to  battle 
gangs  which,  according  a 
Governor’s  spokesman,  “are 
coming  up  here  directly  out  of 
California  and  sort  of  franchis- 
ing [drug]  operations."  Offi- 
cials said  in  November  that  the 
strike  force's  efforts  had 
resulted  in  the  arrests  of 
several  local  gang  leaders. 


DECEMBER:  Homicide  records  faii 


Paced  with  a record-breaking 
level  of  homicides  — 60  percent  of 
which  are  said  to  be  drug-related 
— Washington.  D.C..  Police  Chief 
Maurice  T.  Turner  Jr.  and  U.S. 
Attorney  Jay  B.  Stephens  an- 
nounce the  formation  of  a joint 
Drug  Homicide  Task  Force  em- 
powered to  use  all  available 
criminal-justice  resources,  in- 
cluding the  new  Federal  death 
penalty,  to  stem  the  murderous 
tide  plaguing  the  nation's  capital. 
The  strike  force  will  target  areas 
deemed  under  the  control  of  drug 
dealers,  whose  turf  disputes  often 
result  in  the  indiscriminate 
shootings  blamed  for  the  city's 
jump  in  homicides  this  year. 
Washington's  homicide  rate  sur- 
passed the  19-year-old  record  of 
287  in  September,  and  by  year’s 
end,  at  least  372  homicides  are 
recorded  in  the  nation's  capital. 

Several  other  U.S.  cities  break 
old  homicide  records  or  chalk  up 
significant  increases  in  murder 
rates  as  the  year  comes  to  a close. 
New  York  City’s  old  homicide 
record  of  1,826  murders,  set  in 
1981,  falls  when  a spate  of  21  kill- 
ings over  the  Christmas  weekend 
pushes  the  1988  total  to  1.852  as 
of  Dec.  27.  Police  in  Houston, 
meanwhile,  say  the  number  of 
confirmed  drug-related  murder 
cases  doubled  in  1988  to  105.  In 
Philadelphia,  eight  Christmas 
slayings  push  the  city’s  1988 
homicide  total  to  395,  but  the 
final  count  is  not  expected  to  top 
the  1974  record  of  444.  Boston 
police  blame  drugs  for  one-third 
of  the  city’s  102  homicides  so  far 
this  year.  While  not  a record,  the 
1988  total  represents  a sharp 
jump  over  the  75  deaths  recorded 
in  the  same  period  in  1987. 

Massachusetts  officials  an- 
nounce changes  in  police  training 
regimens  in  early  December,  in- 
cluding a limit  to  the  number  of 
"punishment"  exercises  that 
may  be  ordered  by  instructors 
and  curbs  on  verbal  abuse  meted 
out  to  recruits  by  instructors.  The 
changes  apply  only  to  the  train- 
ing facility  in  Framingham  and 
not  to  the  1 5 academies  run  or  cer- 
tified  by  the  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Coun- 
cil. And.  in  the  continuing  furor 
over  the  death  of  a police  cadet  as 
a result  of  strenuous  training,  the 
assistant  director  of  the  state 
police  training  council.  James 
Canty,  announces  his  resigna- 
tion, effective  Dec.  31,  and  three 
other  council  officials  are  fired  by 
interim  council  director  Peter 
Agnes  Jr. 

Battle  lines  are  drawn  on  both 
coasts  as  new  proposals  to  limit  or 
ban  gun  sales  are  introduced.  In 
New  Jersey,  the  National  Rifle 
Association  has  given  a high 
priority  to  fighting  a plan  to  ban 
handgun  possession  by  most 
state  residents.  The  bill,  proposed 
by  State  Senator  John  Russo, 
would  exempt  only  police  officers 
and  members  of  the  military. 
Meanwhile,  the  California 
Legislature  will  soon  be  consider- 


ing a proposal  to  outlaw  the  sale 
of  semiautomatic,  military-style 
weapons  favored  by  the  state's 
outlaw  gangs.  The  legislation, 
sponsored  by  Sate  Senator  David 
A.  Roberti  of  Los  Angeles,  would 
ban  over-the-counter  sales  of 
semiautomatic  weapons  like 
Israeli  Uzis,  Soviet  AK-47’s  and 
other  military  or  paramilitary 
arms  that  can  be  easily  altered  to 
fully  automatic  firing. 

More  than  one-fourth  of 
Denver's  latest  cohort  of  82  police 
recruits  are  rejected  after  failing 
new  psychological  tests  that  the 
Police  Department  ordered  in  an 
effort  to  revamp  its  police  officer 
selection  system.  The  new  screen- 
ing process,  which  includes  a 
30-minute  psychological  test  in 
addition  to  the  standard  four- 
hour  written  examination,  weeds 


out  21  new  recruits  from  the 
eligibility  rolls.  Only  about  8 per- 
cent of  the  recruits  were  cut  under 
the  old  system,  which  was  based 
entirely  on  written  exams. 

Police  statistics  released  Dec. 
27  say  arrests  for  domestic 
violence  in  New  York  City  have 
increased  by  381  percent  since 
1984.  Police  Commissioner  Ben- 
jamin Ward  attributes  the  in- 
crease to  “our  strong  pro-arrest 
policies"  regarding  domestic 
violence. 

Eight  Miami  police  officers  are 
suspended  with  pay  Dec.  17  in 
connection  with  the  beating 
death  of  a suspected  drug  dealer 
whom  police  believed  had  ar- 
ranged to  have  one  of  them  mur- 
dered. Authorities  say  the  of- 
ficers had  received  an  anonymous 
tip  that  the  dealer  had  arranged 
for  the  murder  of  Officer  Pablo 
Camacho,  one  of  the  suspended 
officers.  A police  spokesman 
describes  the  beating  of  the  drug 
dealer  as  “a  freiuy.” 

A police  pursuit  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  ends  in  death  for  the  third 
time  this  month,  when  a motorist 
fleeing  police  Dec.  27  runs  a red 
light  and  slams  into  another  car 
at  more  than  80  mph.  killing  a 
family  of  five,  including  a young 
child. 

Los  Angeles  sheriff's  deputies 
discover  a bomb  factory  in  the 
former  apartment  of  a gang 
member  Dec.  23.  “This  is  the  first 
time  we’ve  found  gang  members 
with  bombs.”  says  Lieut.  Brad 
Welker.  Also  found  are  two  pipe 
bombs  and  several  weapons,  in- 
cluding an  AK-47  assault  rifle  and 
a shotgun.  Meanwhile,  the  toll  of 
gang-related  killings  in  Los 


Angeles  surpasses  the  previous 
record  number  of  205  killings 
reported  in  1987,  with  officials 
reporting  236  such  murders  by 
the  end  of  November.  In  a rash  of 
shootings  over  the  Christmas 
weekend,  one  person  is  killed  and 
five  others  are  wounded. 

Police  officials  in  King  County, 
Wash.,  pin  their  hopes  of  solving 
the  nation’s  largest  unsolved 
serial  murder  case  — with  at  least 
40  female  victims  — on  a national- 
ly televised  show  they  hope  will 
turn  up  new  leads  in  the  baffling 
case.  "Manhunt:  A Chance  to 
End  the  Nightmare,"  a two-hour 
docudrama  produced  by  the  anti- 
crime  group  Crime  Stoppers  In- 
ternational, is  said  to  include  in- 
formation about  the  Green  River 
killings  that  has  never  before 
been  made  public. 


FBI  Director  William  Sessions 
announces  Dec.  6 that  93  persons 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
have  been  charged  as  operators  of 
major  drug-trafficking  organiza- 
tions. Sessions  says  the  suspects 
include  top-level  associates  of  the 
Cali  and  Medellin  cocaine  cartels 
in  Colombia.  “It  is  the  largest 
undercover  operation  ever 
directed”  against  the  Colombian 
cocaine  cartels.  Sessions  says. 

The  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  fines  29  airlines  a 
total  of  $1.6  million  for  failing  to 
detect  simulated  weapons  in  tests 
of  airport  security  systems.  The 
tests,  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  in- 
volved the  use  of  FAA  inspectors 
posing  as  passengers  carrying 
fake  handguns  or  bombs,  either  in 
luggage  to  be  X-rayed  or  hidden 
on  their  persons  to  test  metal 
detection  equipment.  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  James  Burnley 
maintains,  however,  that  security 
has  improved  since  1987. 

The  Commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  says  Dec.  6 that 
American  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  intercepting  only  about  5 
percent  to  7 percent  of  the  cocaine 
smuggled  into  this  country 
because  they  tack  sufficient 
detection  equipment.  Adm.  Paul 
A.  Yost  Jr.  says  the  Coast  Guard 
has  seized  11,800  pounds  of  co- 
caine this  year,  compared  to 
14,800  in  1987. 

Law  enforcement  efforts  aimed 
at  halting  drug  trafficking  are  be- 
ing significantly  hindered  by  a 
criminal  justice  system 
“starved"  for  funding  and  other 
resources,  a study  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  states 
on  Dec.  1.  The  two-year  study. 


“If  distortion  of  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
to  be  hatted,  the  resources  must  be  available 
to  handle  the  enormous  number  of  drug 
cases  brought  into  the  system  by  the  police.” 

From  the  American  Bar  Association’s  report. 

"Criminal  Justice  in  Crisis,”  released  Dec.  1. 
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DECEMBERi  a call  Jobs 


for  new  drug  strategies 


which  paints  a bleak  picture  of  the 
war  against  drugs  in  the  United 
States,  recommends  prompt  ac- 
tion “to  rethink  our  strategies 
against  drugs  ' and  proposes  a 
partnership  between  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  bar  to 
develop  more  effective  strategies. 
The  report  surveyed  criminal 
justice  officials  on  efforts  against 
the  nation’s  drug  problem  and 
found  that  their  principle  com- 
plaint was  “they  were  not  given 
the  resources  to  do  what  they 
could  do  well." 


Three  Los  Angeles  police  of- 
ficers are  killed  and  another  is 
seriously  injured  after  two  squad 
cars,  responding  to  a call  for 
backup,  collide  at  a downtown  in- 
tersection on  Dec.  12.  The  cars, 
racing  to  aid  officers  trying  to  ar- 
rest five  car-thefl  suspects,  col- 
lided one  block  away  from  the 
arrest  scene. 

The  use  of  roadblocks  to  nab 
drunken  drivers  in  California  is 
upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  on  Dec.  5.  The  Justices, 
without  comment,  refused  to 
overturn  a state  court  ruling  that 
affirmed  the  DWI  conviction  of  a 
man  apprehended  at  a New  Year’s 
Day  checkpoint  in  1985. 

Residents  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
angered  at  a spate  of  what  are 
said  to  be  gang-  and  drug-related 
killings  that  culminates  with 
three  Christmas  Day  murders, 
call  for  increased  police  presence 
in  the  Boston  neighborhood  that 
is  home  for  much  of  the  city’s 
minority  community.  Boston 
police  officials  say  they  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  address  the  prob- 
lem in  the  district,  which  logged 


57  percent  of  the  city’s  95 
homicides  in  1988. 

The  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment launches  an  investigation 
Dec.  7 into  charges  made  by  a city 
alderman  and  a local  newspaper 
that  officers  assigned  to  the  city 's 
Mass  Transit  Unit  issued 
numerous  phony  citations 
because  their  commander  had 
ordered  them  to  make  the  unit's 
crime  statistics  look  better. 

COMINGS  AND  GOINGS: 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Police  Chief 
Allan  Meyers,  a 28-year  veteran, 
announces  plans  to  retire  in  May 
1989  to  become  security  chief  for 
a new  horse  and  greyhound  racing 
track. . . . Guy  Sapp.  38.  is  sworn 
in  as  police  chief  of  Wilmington. 
Del.,  on  Dec.  21,  succeeding 
Donald  Payne,  who  retired.  . . . 
Montana  Highway  Patrol  Supt. 
Robert  Landon  resigns  after  IVi 
years  in  office.  . . . Lafourche 
Parish,  La.,  Sheriff  Duffy  Breaux 
is  critically  injured  Dec.  15  when 
a homemade,  remote-controlled 
pipe  bomb  goes  off.  The  sheriff 
undergoes  microsurgery  to  reat- 
tach his  left  foot. . . , San  Antonio 
police  officer  Patricia  Calderon. 
26,  drowns  in  a creek  Dec.  27  after 
chasing  a theft  suspect . . . Dallas 
police  Det.  Lawrence  Cardena 
dies  in  a Dec.  13  shootout  that 
erupted  during  an  attempt  by 
undercover  agents  to  make  a drug 
buy.  Cardena  becomes  the  fifth 
Dallas  officer  killed  this  year. . . . 
Adams  Countv.  Colo.,  sheriff’s 
Sgt.  Dale  J.  McLaughlin  is  shot 
and  killed  Dec.  26  while  respon- 
ding to  a family  fight Man- 

ton.  Mich.,  Police  Chief  Kerry 
Bathe  resigns  from  the  one-man 
force  Dec.  13.  criticizing  the  City 
Council  for  not  allocating  more 
money  for  law  enforcement. . . . 


The  year  in  focus:  drugs 


Continued  from  Page  8 
macy.  Gangs  from  Los  Angeles, 
feeling  the  heat  of  street  sweeps 
and  other  police  tactics,  began 
franchising  drug  operations  in 
such  numerous  other  cities.  In  a 
September  sting  operation, 
Federal  agents  picked  up  hun- 
dreds of  Jamaican  posse 
members  said  to  run  iUeg^  gun- 
and  drug-dealing  rackets  in  as 
many  as  50  U.S.  cities. 

Perhaps  no  U.S.  city  was 
more  prominently  besieged  by 
drug-dealing  and  related  crimes 
than  the  nation’s  capital. 
Washington’s  open-air  crack  and 
PCP  markets  — some  just  blocks 
away  from  the  White  House  — 
and  the  scores  of  homicides  they 
spawned  were  the  shame  of  the 
nation  during  1 988.  The  drug  and 
murder  quagmire  forced  police  of- 
ficials to  set  up  a special  homicide 
unit  aimed  at  making  sure  the 
city  does  not  rack  up  another 
record  homicide  rate  in  1989. 

Law  enforcement  agencies 
often  found  their  efforts  against 
drugs  frustrated  by  a lack  of  man- 
power and  financial  resources. 


FBI  Director  William  Sessions 
said  in  November  that  no  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  450  known 
drug-trafficking  organizations 
are  being  targeted  by  his  agency 
because  “we  lack  the  resources.” 
A study  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  that  appeared  the 
following  month  also  painted  a 
grim  picture  of  the  war  on  drugs, 
noting  that  enforcement  efforts 
are  being  significantly  hindered 
by  a criminal  justice  system 
“starved”  for  funding  and  other 
resources.  The  report,  based  on  a 
survey  of  criminal  justice  of- 
ficials, said  that  the  major  com- 
plaint of  respondents  was  that 
“they  were  not  given  the 
resources  to  do  what  they  could 
do  well.” 

Given  the  election-year  tenden- 
cy to  approve  legislation  requir- 
ing billions  of  dollars  for  im- 
plementation, and  the  inflexibili- 
ty of  a deficit-plagued  Federal 
budget  that  permits  only  the 
most  modest  increases  in  anti- 
drug spending,  the  ABA  report 
may  well  have  painted  a picture  of 
the  future  while  it  tried  to  assess 
the  present. 


Chief  of  Police.  Pompano  Beach, 
Fla.,  a rapidly  growing  communi- 
ty of  75.000  permanent  residents, 
is  seeking  a police  chief  to  ad- 
minister a department  of  199 
sworn  officers  end  107  civilian 
personnel,  with  an  annual  budget 
of  $14.3  million. 

The  applicant  must  be  a proven 
leader  and  administrator.  A 
degree  in  police  administration  or 
a related  field,  plus  command  ex- 
perience with  a major  police  agen- 
cy. is  desirable.  Salary  range  for 
the  position  is  $44,839  to  $63,093. 
depending  upon  qualifications, 
and  includes  excellent  fringe 
benefits. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to: 
Janice  Adams,  Personnel  Direc- 
tor, P.O.  Drawer  1300,  Pompano 
Beach,  FL  33061.  Applications 
must  be  received  by  the  close  of 
business  on  April  28,  1989. 


Police  Planner.  The  Orlando,  Fla.. 
Police  Department  is  seeking  a 
Senior  Planner  to  perform  profes- 
sional. technical  and  supervisory 
work  in  developing  long-range 


strategic  plans  related  to  the 
department’s  service,  capital  and 
human  resource  needs. 

Applicants  must  possess  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  business  or 
public  administration,  criminol- 
ogy. statistics,  or  a related  field, 
plus  four  years’  experience  in 
research,  management  analysis, 
public  administration  or  a related 
field.  A master’s  degree  and  two 
years'  experience  is  acceptable  as 
a substitute.  Strategic  planning 
and/or  police-related  experience  is 
preferred,  Candidates  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  a background 
check,  which  includes  a 
polygraph  exam. 

The  position  will  be  filled  by 
April  1.  1989.  To  apply,  send 
resume  to:  City  of  Orlando. 
Employment  Office,  440  South 
Boone  Avenue.  Orlando,  FL 
32801.  EOE. 


Police  Officers.  The  Madison, 
Wise.,  Police  Department  is  ac- 


cepting applications  for  entry- 
level  police  officer  positions.  The 
department,  an  organization 
where  individuals  can  and  do 
make  a difference,  is  committed 
to  employee  involvement  in 
decision-making,  quality  im- 
provement. problem  solving  and 
commuiui.y-oriented  policing. 

Minimum  qualifications  for  ap- 
plicants include  graduation  from 
high  school  or  the  equivalent. 
(Past  successful  applicants  have 
typically  had  significant  educa- 
tional and/or  life  experience  in 
such  fields  as  teaching,  social 
work,  business,  law  enforcement 
and  other  professions.)  Entry- 
level  salary  is  $23,395.  plus  ex- 
cellent benefits  and  an  educa- 
tional incentive  pay  program. 

To  apply,  obtain  application 
from  the  Madison  Police  Depart- 
ment. 211  South  Carroll  Street. 
Madison.  WI  63703.  Telephone: 
(608)  266-4022.  Applications  ac- 
cepted through  Feb.  28.  1989, 
EOE. 


tnstructor/Asst.  Professor 
Criminal  Justice 

Brookdale  Community  College 
has  an  opening  for  a full-time  in- 
structor/assistant professor  in 
the  Criminal  Justice  program. 
The  position  is  a tenure-track  ap- 
pointment to  begin  in  the  Fall 
term  1989,  Applicants  must 
hold  a Master’s  Degree  in 
Criminal  Justice  or  related  fields. 
Police  and  teaching  experience 
is  preferred.  Annual  salary 
range:  Instructor,  $20,810  to 
$33,121;  Assistant  Professor, 
$22,163  to  $37,989.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  by 
March  6.  1969.  to:  Brookdale 
Community  College,  Personnel 
Services.  Dept,  ICJ  2/1,  Lincroft, 
NJ  07738.  An  EO/AA  employer. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Faculty  Position,  Fall  1989 

The  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  is  seeking  applications  (or 
the  position  of  an  assistant  or  associate  professor  tor  the  14-member 
department.  This  nine-month,  tenure-track  position  will  begin  in  fall  1 989. 
The  department  has  approximately  400  undergraduate  and  graduate 
majors,  excellent  research  facilities,  and  an  outstanding  internship  pro- 
gram. 

The  preferred  candidate  will  have  a Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice  or  a related 
field,  but  consideration  will  be  given  to  strong  candidates  who  are  ABD. 
The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  teach  undergraduate  courses  tn  the 
areas  of  juvenile  justice,  research  methods,  and  statistics.  Qualified  can 
didates  may  also  apply  for  admission  to  the  graduate  faculty  and  teach 
courses  at  the  Master’s  level.  Applicants  should  have  experience  in 
teaching  and  have  a demonstrated  ability  in  criminal  justice  research  and 
publishing.  The  salary  is  competitive  and  commensurate  with  qualifica- 
tions and  experience. 

Qualified  candidates  should  send  their  vitae  and  three  letters  of  reference 
to:  Dr.  Michael  T.  Charles,  Chair.  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences. 
Illinois  State  University,  Schroeder  Hall  401 . Normal,  IL  61 761 . To  ensure 
full  consideration,  materials  should  be  submitted  by  March  1. 1989. 

IlllnoiJ  Slate  University  Is  an  equal  opportunity,  atfirmative  action  employer. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be  — 
read  the  best  in  police  journaiism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broatf,  complex  universe  of  policing  22 
times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a way 
no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you’re  not  already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre  pay 
for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  cne-year  price  of  $18  — 
you  pay  just  $1 6.)  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to;  LEN,  899  1 0th 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1 001 9. 
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